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For NEW OFFICERS 


in College Christian Associations 


The April INTERCOLLEGIAN 


will deal with : 


Significant campus projects : Shall we make the > 
popular---or deep? How shall we choose the 
new cabinet? What are the best new study 


courses? How discover the need on our campus? 
---and other topics. 


Leading Articles by: 
A. BRUCE CURRY 
GEORGE STEWART 
HARRY L. KINGMAN 
Whither?---and How? 


Symposium by last year's presidents and recent alumni. 


How We Do It---planning the year's work by those who 
have learned how. 


A Program for Economic Research by a Local Association. 


The Summer---no job in sight but myriad worthwhile 
things to be done. 
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for ORDER FROM 
CABINET RETREATS 


OFFICERS’ CONFERENCES THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 347 Madison Avenue 


$1.00 for 10 copies New Y 
$4.50 for 50 copies ew York, N. Y. 


$8.00 for 100 copies 
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Eternally Undismayed 


The soul of Jesus is restless today ; 

Christ is tramping through the world, 
Compassion in his heart for the fainting millions ; 
He trudges through China, through Poland, 
Through Russia, Austria, Germany, Armenia ; 
Patiently he pleads with the Church, 

Tenderly he woos her. 


The wounds of his body are bleeding afresh for the 
sorrows of his shepherdless people. 


We besiege him with selfish petitions, 

We weary him with our petty ambitions, 

From the needy we bury him in piles of carven stone, 

We obscure him in the smoke of stuffy incense, 

We drown his voice with the snarls and shrieks of our 
disgruntled bickering, 

We build temples to him with hands that are bloody, 


We deny him in the needs and sorrows of the ex- 
ploited, the least of his brethren. 


The soul of Jesus is restless today, 


But eternally undismayed. 
CYPRUS R. MITCHELL 
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EDITORIAL 


Simple Justice ... 


THERE WERE only eight lynchings in the United 
States in 1932. This is the lowest record since 
records have been kept, and, particularly in a 
year of acute economic depression and resultant 
high social tensions, we suppose it represents real 
progress. It is, however, scant cause for con- 
gratulation, even if it is a tribute to the steady, 
statesmanlike, and fearless vigilance of those 
groups of men and women, chiefly in the south, 
who have undertaken to protect their communi- 
ties from the wanton acts of lawless passion-im- 
pelled mobs. Directly due to the work of these 
modern enlightened “‘vigilantes’”—sometimes edu- 
cational, sometimes political but occasionally 
meeting some stern emergency—the lynching rec- 
ord has gone down and the known number of 
prevented lynchings has risen. 

This, of course, is a general problem involving 
all sections of the country but it is one in which 
students and alumni can make their influence 
count, as already is evident in the active collabora- 
tion of Student Associations throughout the south 
in the program of the Southern Commission on 
Interracial Relations, in field investigation and 
social service and in that variety of ways which 
lie so closely at hand once we open our eyes (or 
have them opened) to the sobering, shocking 
realities of the racial situation about us whether 
we live in Atlanta, Boston or Pasadena. In the 
long last it is doubtful if any more soundly con- 
structive work is being done than that which so 
quietly continues to go forward in centers like 
Austin, Nashville and Atlanta, where Student As- 
sociation groups get together for a common fac- 
ing of common problems. What a simple thing. 
but how difficult it is sometimes to get started! 
This kind of interracial codperation has tremen- 
dous possibilities because it recognizes the fact 
that only by respecting and bringing together the 
leaders of both races can any lasting progress be 
made. We may be grateful that the number 
grows, of those on either side of the racial line, 
who without patronizing and without suspicion 
can work together at this unfinished task of bring- 
ing our interracial relations up to the level of 
simple Christian justice and fraternity. Lynch- 
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ing is but a symptom of a non-Christian social 
system which shackles the development of white 
and black alike. And while our very best eco- 
nomic brains will need to be applied to that 
system as a whole, the starting point on the up- 
ward trail is the recognition that Jesus’ evalua- 
tion of human personality is the key truth we 
need to follow and trust. 


” 
Rethinking Missions... 


THE INITIAL percussion of the widely publicized 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry seemed aimed 
at the adequacy of the missionary enterprise, 
particularly its organization and personnel. The 
long winter campaign of discussion, however, is 
centered around another question with which 
that Report deals, viz, the adequacy of Christian- 
ity itself. In a day when all of us are looking 
for what G. D. H. Cole calls “a guide through 
world chaos” both for the world within ourselves 
as well as that embracing society at large, it is 
inevitable that this discussion should find earnest 
welcome among thoughtful students. Because of 
this growing interest the editors are presenting 
this number of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, largely de- 
voted to the issues stated or raised by this notably 
able report.’ 

The body of the document, ten of its fourteen 
chapters, is occupied with practical proposals for 
the reorganization of the varied types of mis- 
sionary work and of the administration of mis- 
sions from this country. It is in the first four 
chapters that the attempt is made to define :the 
essence of the Christian message, the true rela- 
tion of Christianity to the native faiths of mis- 
sion lands, and the basic philosophy which should 
guide all sound missionary work in the years 
which lie ahead. The burden of comment, both 
critical and appreciative, is being directed to 
these introductory chapters; it is this section 
which holds greatest interest for student readers. 

Let us say at once that the “message section” 
of the Report presents a beautifully winsome and 
winning interpretation of the secret of Christian- 


' Rethinking Missions, Report of the Laymen'’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry 
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ity and of its appeal to all deeply sensitive na- 
tures in release from the materialism and secular- 
ism of the day. It requires no expert textual 
critic to divine that almost every word of it is 
from the pen of the chairman of the Laymen’s 
Inquiry Commission, Professor Hocking of Har- 
vard; in each sentence and in its entirety it bears 
unmistakably the stamp of the acute insight and 
unique felicity of expression which are familiar to 
all lovers of his great writings. And the position 
developed is that which students of Professor 
Hocking would have expected. Christianity is 
portrayed as one among the great living religions 
of the world finding its uniqueness largely in its 
simplicity and its clarity, bringing its gift of 
beauty and power to be shared with the religions 
of the Orient that from their mutual fructification 
may come greater enrichment for the vision and 
spiritual experience of mankind. No one can 
question that these four chapters constitute a 
moving apologia for the Christian faith; they 
promise rich reward to one who will give them 
unhurried and appreciative study. 

Why, then, is this statement so criticized? In- 
terestingly enough, biting criticism has arisen 
from two quite different quarters. To the more 
conservative and traditional elements within the 
Church, it is a covert betrayal of all that is truest 
and most vital in the Christian message. Chris- 
tianity, they say, is not ‘one among’ the religions 
of the world which goes to the Orient to join with 
non-Christian faiths in a common quest for God. 
Christianity is unique and final; it sets forth on 
its mission to lead others into its own experience 
and certainty. It began in an event without 
parallel in human history—the resurrection of 
Jesus. It was thrust forth into the world by a 
small group of relatively unimpressive people 
transformed and galvanized by the certainty that 
in Jesus of Nazareth God gave to humanity a 
never-to-be-repeated gift. The same certainty 
has been the mainspring of Christian missions 
through the years; it furnishes the motive for 
most missionary giving today. If that conviction 
be surrendered, Christianity, and most certainly 
the missionary enterprise, falls to the ground. 
But the message document is attacked also from 
the opposite perspective—not because it is too 
modernistic but because it is too old fashioned. 
It has been characterized by a wise and sympa- 
thetic reviewer as an expression of “middle-aged 
American liberal theology.” It is provincial be- 
cause characteristically American in its outlook 
and terminology. It is partial because it repre- 
sents only one type of Christianity, liberalism. It 
is out of date because it speaks with the voice 
of a rapidly passing generation. Its mellow 
catholicity and rather academic dispassionateness 
would have made persuasive appeal in the hap- 
pier mood of the pre-depression and pre-war out- 
look; they have small use for the generation to 


which it speaks. In the Orient of today, Chris. 
tianity is face to face with a living, vital evangel- 
istic alternative—the philosophy of communism. 
If it is to win attention from the Orient’s most 
alert youth, it must speak in tones far more real. 
istic, far more vigorous, militant and convincing 
than this document when it deals with the social] 
contribution of the Christian faith. Also, if it js 
to claim the allegiance of American students, the 
Christian mission in the modern world must be 
directly related to those areas of maladjustment 
in our highly complex social life which are dwarf- 
ing life’s finest values and defeating human as- 
pirations. Otherwise the present generation will 
have difficulty in identifying it with the cause for 
which Jesus gave his life. 

It seems to us that a serious weakness of this 
section of the Report was implicit in the manner 
of its composition and is revealed by the document 
itself. It was written by one person and then, 
when several members of the Commission ex- 
pressed serious dissent, statements were inserted 
that there are at least three varying views of the 
Christian message and Christian missions, that 
each of them has equal validity and that each was 
held by certain members of the Commission. But 
the document which is supposed to represent the 
view of all of them and which is presented as the 
basis of their practical recommendations shows 
the influence of only one of these points of view. 
Written almost entirely by a single hand, it is 
the expression of one mind’s profound under- 
standing of Christianity. It is as though a com- 
mittee of political economists should tell us that 
there are three equally valid methods of govern- 
ment — monarchy, socialism and communism — 
and then should give their exposition exclusively 
to socialism. It is a little difficult to understand 
how so able a group of laymen should have com- 
mitted so obvious a mistake. 

The value in this message document, it seems 
to us, is in its masterly presentation of one of 
the interpretations of Christianity and the Chris- 
tian passion for mankind which wins enthusiastic 
loyalty from one group of Christians in our day. 
It should be so regarded. To advance it as an 
authoritative statement of the full Christian mes- 
sage, and to seek to make it the sole basis for the 
Christian enterprise abroad would be to be dis- 
loyal to the historic Christian tradition, to disre- 
gard some of the deepest and most central strands 
in Christian truth and to excommunicate great 
bodies of devoted Christians, including many of 
those most responsible for the initiation and sup 
port of missions. But this recognition of its limi 
tations should urge us only to a thorough and 
critical study of this truly masterly statement. 
That it demands revision by the present student 
generation adequately to express the message and 
mission of Jesus’ followers today, may be its last 
ing glory. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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DOES 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
REALLY MAKE 
A DIFFERENCE? 


od 
By A. MAUDE ROYDEN 


os 


THE Christian faith is not going to be considered 
here from the point of view of whether it creates 
good people or bad. I am going to assume that it 
does create good people, but I shall not assume 
here that it creates better people than are found 
among non-Christians. Even the most hostile 
critics will admit that there have been good Chris- 
tians and even the most devout believer will ad- 
mit that there have been bad ones. This is true 
of other religions, and of people who have no pro- 
fessed religion at all. The question is — does 
Christianity really make any difference at all? 

For myself I will reply that it does make a very 
great difference. The difference that it makes is 
that the outstandingly good Christian is a person 
of joy and the outstandingly good pagan a person 
of sorrow. 

[am not arguing now about the superiority of 
the teaching of Christ over that of all other teach- 
ers, though I believe it most devoutly: because 
my belief in the moral superiority of the teaching 
of Christ is based partly on my belief in its ca- 
pacity to produce this kind of joy in Christ’s dis- 
ciples. It is this joy which impresses me so 
profoundly in the best kind of Christian. 


Escape? or Resignation? 

I am equally impressed by the sadness of the 
noblest kind of pagan and the sheer despondency 
of those less noble though not less pagan. 

The greatest figure in human history, after 
Jesus of Nazareth, is Gautama Buddha. After 
profound meditation he reached the conclusion 
that life itself is an evil and the purpose of the 
living should be to escape it. In the fact that we 
are involved in this evil, which is life itself, Gau- 
tama Buddha found the whole secret of suffering. 
To escape suffering means, therefore, to escape 
from life. We must renounce, not selfishness only 
—not sorrow only—not joy only—but life itself. 

Hear another teacher; not this time a philos- 
opher or a monk, but a ruler and emperor. “Stoi- 
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cism is a noble philosophy, for heroic souls who 
can dissent with comfort. To that stern creed 
Marcus Aurelius added sweetness and his own in- 
imitable grace, but he himself repels at last by his 
intolerable sadness.’’ So writes the author of one 
of the finest studies of this great Emperor,' “I 
know of no pessimism, no heartrending melan- 
choly in all literature, comparable to his. No 
burst of happy human joy, no note of laughter or 
gaiety, breaks the weary monotony of his sorrow. 
Resignation is the first and last word in his gos- 
pel. Life to him was not worth living.” “‘Marcus 
Aurelius was Emperor of the world. He was not 
hated, but universally reverenced and beloved. He 
was a successful ruler, the benefactor and saviour 
of his people, and Rome was a better place for 
his having lived in it. His whole life was a poem 
of goodness, his conscience clear from stain. And 
he remained one of the saddest of men. How 
shall we explain it? Was it ill-health? Was it 
disappointment and personal sorrow? Was it the 
hopelessness of a weary and decadent aye? None 
of these things, in the main. The root cause of 
his sadness was his philosophy, his theory of God 
and human life.” 


Or, Joy? 


Compare, or rather contrast that with the most 
Christlike of Christians, St. Francis of Assisi, He 
has left to the world the imperishable possession 
of his joy. Let us paraphrase Hudson Shaw: 
“Was it good health? Was it success and per- 
sonal happiness? Was it the hopefulness of a 
prosperous and successful age?” And we can an- 
swer with his answer, “None of these things in 
the main. The root cause of his joy was his the- 
ology, his theory of God and human life.” 

Latter Day Prophets 


Turn to the philosophers of today. Many of 
us have been reading Bertrand Russell’s Mar- 


Ww Hudson Shaw 
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ity and of its appeal to all deeply sensitive na- 
tures in release from the materialism and secular- 
ism of the day. It requires no expert textual 
critic to divine that almost every word of it is 
from the pen of the chairman of the Laymen’s 
Inquiry Commission, Professor Hocking of Har- 
vard; in each sentence and in its entirety it bears 
unmistakably the stamp of the acute insight and 
unique felicity of expression which are familiar to 
all lovers of his great writings. And the position 
developed is that which students of Professor 
Hocking would have expected. Christianity is 
portrayed as one among the great living religions 
of the world finding its uniqueness largely in its 
simplicity and its clarity, bringing its gift of 
beauty and power to be shared with the religions 
of the Orient that from their mutual fructification 
may come greater enrichment for the vision and 
spiritual experience of mankind. No one can 
question that these four chapters constitute a 
moving apologia for the Christian faith; they 
promise rich reward to one who will give them 
unhurried and appreciative study. 

Why, then, is this statement so criticized? In- 
terestingly enough, biting criticism has arisen 
from two quite different quarters. To the more 
conservative and traditional elements within the 
Church, it is a covert betrayal of all that is truest 
and most vital in the Christian message. Chris- 
tianity, they say, is not ‘one among’ the religions 
of the world which goes to the Orient to join with 
non-Christian faiths in a common quest for God. 
Christianity is unique and final; it sets forth on 
its mission to lead others into its own experience 
and certainty. It began in an event without 
parallel in human history—the resurrection of 
Jesus. It was thrust forth into the world by a 
small group of relatively unimpressive people 
transformed and galvanized by the certainty that 
in Jesus of Nazareth God gave to humanity a 
never-to-be-repeated gift. The same certainty 
has been the mainspring of Christian missions 
through the years; it furnishes the motive for 
most missionary giving today. If that conviction 
be surrendered, Christianity, and most certainly 
the missionary enterprise, falls to the ground. 
3ut the message document is attacked also from 
the opposite perspective—not because it is too 
modernistic but because it is too old fashioned. 
It has been characterized by a wise and sympa- 
thetic reviewer as an expression of “‘middle-aged 
American liberal theology.” It is provincial be- 
cause characteristically American in its outlook 
and terminology. It is partial because it repre- 
sents only one type of Christianity, liberalism. It 
is out of date because it speaks with the voice 
of a rapidly passing generation. Its mellow 
catholicity and rather academic dispassionateness 
would have made persuasive appeal in the hap- 
pier mood of the pre-depression and pre-war out- 
look; they have small use for the generation to 
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which it speaks. In the Orient of today, Chris. 
tianity is face to face with a living, vital evangel. 
istic alternative—the philosophy of communism. 
If it is to win attention from the Orient’s most 
alert youth, it must speak in tones far more real. 
istic, far more vigorous, militant and convincing 
than this document when it deals with the socia] 
contribution of the Christian faith. Also, if it js 
to claim the allegiance of American students, the 
Christian mission in the modern world must be 
directly related to those areas of maladjustment 
in our highly complex social life which are dwartf- 
ing life’s finest values and defeating human as. 
pirations. Otherwise the present generation will 
have difficulty in identifying it with the cause for 
which Jesus gave his life. 

It seems to us that a serious weakness of this 
section of the Report was implicit in the manner 
of its composition and is revealed by the document 
itself. It was written by one person and then, 
when several members of the Commission ex- 
pressed serious dissent, statements were inserted 
that there are at least three varying views of the 
Christian message and Christian missions, that 
each of them has equal validity and that each was 
held by certain members of the Commission. But 
the document which is supposed to represent the 
view of all of them and which is presented as the 
basis of their practical recommendations shows 
the influence of only one of these points of view. 
Written almost entirely by a single hand, it is 
the expression of one mind’s profound under- 
standing of Christianity. It is as though a com- 
mittee of political economists should tell us that 
there are three equally valid methods of govern- 
ment — monarchy, socialism and communism — 
and then should give their exposition exclusively 
to socialism. It is a little difficult to understand 
how so able a group of laymen should have com- 
mitted so obvious a mistake. 

The value in this message document, it seems 
to us, is in its masterly presentation of one of 
the interpretations of Christianity and the Chris- 
tian passion for mankind which wins enthusiastic 
loyalty from one group of Christians in our day. 
It should be so regarded. To advance it as an 
authoritative statement of the full Christian mes- 
sage, and to seek to make it the sole basis for the 
Christian enterprise abroad would be to be dis- 
loyal to the historic Christian tradition, to disre- 
gard some of the deepest and most central strands 
in Christian truth and to excommunicate great 
bodies of devoted Christians, including many of 
those most responsible for the initiation and sup- 
port of missions. But this recognition of its limi- 
tations should urge us only to a thorough and 
critical study of this truly masterly statement. 
That it demands revision by the present student 
generation adequately to express the message and 
mission of Jesus’ followers today, may be its last- 
ing glory. 
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DOES 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
REALLY MAKE 
A DIFFERENCE? 
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By A. MAUDE ROYDEN 
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THE Christian faith is not going to be considered 
here from the point of view of whether it creates 
good people or bad. I am going to assume that it 
does create good people, but I shall not assume 
here that it creates better people than are found 
among non-Christians. Even the most hostile 
critics will admit that there have been good Chris- 
tians and even the most devout believer will ad- 
mit that there have been bad ones. This is true 
of other religions, and of people who have no pro- 
fessed religion at all. The question is — does 
Christianity really make any difference at all? 

For myself I will reply that it does make a very 
great difference. The difference that it makes is 
that the outstandingly good Christian is a person 
of joy and the outstandingly good pagan a person 
of sorrow. 

I am not arguing now about the superiority of 
the teaching of Christ over that of all other teach- 
ers, though I believe it most devoutly: because 
my belief in the moral superiority of the teaching 
of Christ is based partly on my belief in its ca- 
pacity to produce this kind of joy in Christ’s dis- 
ciples. It is this joy which impresses me so 
profoundly in the best kind of Christian. 


Escape? or Resignation? 

I am equally impressed by the sadness of the 
noblest kind of pagan and the sheer despondency 
of those less noble though not less pagan. 

The greatest figure in human history, after 
Jesus of Nazareth, is Gautama Buddha. After 
profound meditation he reached the conclusion 
that life itself is an evil and the purpose of the 
living should be to escape it. In the fact that we 
are involved in this evil, which is life itself, Gau- 
tama Buddha found the whole secret of suffering. 
To escape suffering means, therefore, to escape 
from life. We must renounce, not selfishness only 
—not sorrow only—not joy only—but life itself. 

Hear another teacher; not this time a philos- 
opher or a monk, but a ruler and emperor. “Stoi- 
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cism is a noble philosophy, for heroic souls who 
can dissent with comfort. To that stern creed 
Marcus Aurelius added sweetness and his own in- 
imitable grace, but he himself repels at last by his 
intolerable sadness.” So writes the author of one 
of the finest studies of this great Emperor, “I 
know of no pessimism, no heartrending melan- 
choly in all literature, comparable to his. No 
burst of happy human joy, no note of laughter or 
gaiety, breaks the weary monotony of his sorrow. 
Resignation is the first and last word in his gos- 
pel. Life to him was not worth living.” “Marcus 
Aurelius was Emperor of the world. He was not 
hated, but universally reverenced and beloved. He 
was a successful ruler, the benefactor and saviour 
of his people, and Rome was a better place for 
his having lived in it. His whole life was a poem 
of goodness, his conscience clear from stain. And 
he remained one of the saddest of men. How 
shall we explain it? Was it ill-health? Was it 
disappointment and personal sorrow? Was it the 
hopelessness of a weary and decadent age? None 
of these things, in the main. The root cause of 
his sadness was his philosophy, his theory of God 
and human life.” 


Or, Joy? 


Compare, or rather contrast that with the most 
Christlike of Christians, St. Francis of Assisi, He 
has left to the world the imperishable possession 
of his joy. Let us paraphrase Hudson Shaw: 
“Was it good health? Was it success and per- 
sonal happiness? Was it the hopefulness of a 
prosperous and successful age?” And we can an- 
swer with his answer, “None of these things in 
the main. The root cause of his joy was his the- 
ology, his theory of God and human life.” 


Latter Day Prophets 
Turn to the philosophers of today. Many of 
us have been reading Bertrand Russell’s Mar- 


W. Hudson Shaw 




















GIVE ME WIDE WALLS 


wide walls to build my house of Life 
The North shall be of Love, against the winds of fate 


Ihe South of Tolerance, that | may outreach hate ; 


my 


The East of Faith, that rises clear and new each day 
he West of hope, that e'en dies a glorious way. 
Ihe threshold ‘neath my feet shall be Humility ; 
Ihe roof---the very sky itself---Infinity. 

ve me wide walls to build my house of Life. 


Anonymous 





riage and Morals, as we have read most of what 
he has published. Some sit at the feet of Aldous 
Huxley or D. H. Lawrence. What a devastating 
sadness penetrates this last of Mr. Russell's 
works! While calling aloud for freedom and re- 
ality in love, insisting on our right to these things 
—which would seem to include our right to hap- 
piness—Mr. Russell continually pauses to prog- 
nosticate that the end of his propaganda is disil- 
lusionment and death. If marriage be abolished, 
or continue an attenuated existence on the lines 
laid down by this twentieth century philosopher, 
the result almost certainly will be the attenuation 
of fatherhood to a point where it can hardly be 
said to count at all; and with this will come the 
accompanying impoverishment and thinness of 
the life of men. Probably motherhood will also 
be assigned, as a profession, to a few women, and 
the lives of the others will suffer a corresponding 
attenuation. An increasing “cleverness” among 
the survivors of this gloomy teaching hardly 
seems an end worth working for—or even living 
for. 

Only the other day I read a list of the works of 
Aldous Huxley with the shrewd comment that 
“their very titles suggested disillusionment and 
death”: Brief Candles; Cicadas; Jesting Pilate; 
Those Barren Leaves; Point Counter Point; 
Limbo; Brave New World. 

And who can read without heartrending pity 
the story of D. H. Lawrence, with his capacity 
for intense happiness, his sensitiveness to beauty 
and joy, ending in a fury of indignation which 
ravages his works and in the end destroys him? 
Lawrence was a prophet: he has said things that 
needed saying—that cried out for saying—and 
that no one else has said. No one in their senses 
could call him happy! He raged against life and 
wasted himself in raging. 

Well, why is this? Is it an accident that he 
should be so unhappy, so disillusioned, so cynical? 
I think not. I think it is because such men can- 
not believe, as Christ believed, in any purpose in 
life, still less in a purpose which is the expression 
of love 





Great Secret 


“The secret of joy is to be used for a great pur- 
pose which one recognizes as greater than one- 
self.”” I put that in quotation marks for I am 
sure it is not mine; I must have read it some- 
where. I do not remember where and yet the 
saying itself sticks in my mind. I am certain 
that it is true. We may be happy for a time be. 
cause we are healthy or wealthy or in love or 
loved or successful, or for some other accidental] 
reason over which we have no control: but, with 
these things or without these things, we are happy 
if we are sure that we are being “greatly used for 
a great end.” 

The generation that went into the great war 
believed this of themselves. God help them! Their 
greatness was only in themselves. They were not 
greatly used nor to a great end. The dreadful 
discovery of this drove those who returned, and 
those who had missed going, into a frenzy of dis- 
sipation. It was not always vicious dissipation, 
needless to say: needless also to say, some escaped 
it altogether. Some threw themselves with mag- 
nificent enthusiasm into the making of peace and 
the building of a new world. For the most part, 
however, a decade at least passed in which dis- 
illusionment in one matter, and that the greatest 
—the very purpose of life itself—led to a search 
for happiness in another way, equally futile and 
lacking in the noble inspiration which had lighted 
up in many hearts even the worst horrors of war 
—the great use to a great end. 

Now in all this, both the war and the peace, I 
see confirmation of my view. Men were happy— 
gloriously happy even in suffering—as long as 
they could believe that there was a noble purpose 
in life with which they were coéperating. They 
fell into despair when they discovered that it was 
not noble. Then they sought to be happy without 
this sense. They are finding that this is des- 
perate also. 

Great Cause 

What remains? The conviction of the Chris- 
tian that he can, if he chooses, be identified with 
a great cause. He can and, since he calls himself 
a Christian let us assume that he has identified 
himself with that cause and now is conscious of 
being used to an end which he recognizes as 
greater than himself. This is joy. We may not 
and indeed we do not always see what the end 
is. We realize that we may fail to coéperate with 
it rightly, partly because we cannot see clearly 
and partly because we may at any moment have 
been found lacking in courage or persistence. 
Nevertheless, in accepting the central doctrine of 
the Christian faith that God is Love, we are able 
to believe that there is a purpose in life, that we 
are needed for it and that we have given ourselves 
to it. 

This is joy. 
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WHAT MATTERS 
IN MISSIONS? 


CHRISTIANITY as a religion or a practice of 
life can interest me only academically — rather 
more directly than Islam; much less than the new 
religious force of Sun-yat-senism. I am a Jew 
and should therefore abhor missions, but I have 
also lived in China during most of my adult life. 
To the foreigner in China the Christian mission 
cannot be merely a question of religious affilia- 
tion, for the Christian mission is one of the most 
vital revolutionary forces in that country. 

It was the impact of Christianity upon China 
which, letting loose the Taiping rebellion, opened 
the carefully erected dykes of obscure seclusion to 
the full stream of western ideas and practices. 
Thus, China finds herself today attacked by six 
powerful revolutionary forces, namely, the renais- 
sance, Christianity, the social revolution, national- 
ism, the industrial revolution and communism. It 
is the interplay of these forces upon the Chinese 
people that creates that order of life there which 
westerners like to call chaos but which in reality 
is only the slow and constructive alteration of a 
huge mass of mankind from a primitive (in some 
places) and medieval (in others) civilization to a 
twentieth century political, social, economic and 
intellectual life. 

For better or for worse, unalterably Christian- 
ity serves China not chiefly as religious doctrine 
but as one of two or three bridges between China 
and the west. By the accident of the nationality 
of the more aggressive and better endowed mis- 
sionaries, Christianity serves, in particular, as a 
bridge between China and the United States. 

It matters little then whether one is a Christian 
or a Jew, whether one believes in evangelical ac- 
tivities or not—Christianity as represented by the 
Protestant missions in China must be understood 
and accurately appraised if there is to be a sound 
comprehension of current China. 

Emphasis 

The report of the commission of appraisal of 
the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry left me at 
times breathless, for whereas I sought an under- 
standing of the value of the individual missionary 
and his work to China, I found that that was over- 
laid by an astonishingly exhaustive appraisal of 
Christianity as a current world force. It took me 
pages and pages to discover that the answers 


Note: We are indebted to The Christian Century for 
Permission to reprint this article. 
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were not to the question whether the Protestant 
missionary was of value to China, but rather to 
the tremendously more significant problem of the 
value of evangelical Christianity and its relation- 
ship to other world social and intellectual forces. 

I plodded timorously through this verdant field 
of speculation and came upon this paragraph: 
“No one can study the religious life of the coun- 
tries of the Orient without being impressed with 
the fact that Christianity in these lands is some- 
thing very much larger than the roll of church 
membership would indicate. Christianity has 
plainly outstripped the church. It is notable how 
many persons there are who have felt the attrac- 
tion of the ideals and personality and teachings 
of Christ and who are not enrolled as actual mem- 
bers of the Church. They have never been counted 
nor can they ever be counted, but no one can fully 
estimate the effect of the missionary impact un- 
til he takes into account the fact that there are 
great numbers of persons who have felt the un- 
imaginable touch and drawing power of the life 
of Christ and who are quietly living on a higher 
level because of it.” 

And yet to me for more than a decade that has 
been the whole story of the Christian mission in 
China. All else has been commentary and detail. 
Questions of internal organization, of the rela- 
tionship of treasurers to home boards, of the reg- 
istration of schools, of the efforts of native Chris- 
tians to assert their influence and authority, of 
the waste of money on bricks and roofs and the 
shortage of money for brains and experts—these 
always struck me as details in organization and 
program, to be adjusted from time to time, to be 
worked out as plans are worked out by compro- 
mises among sincere but differing human beings. 
It had never occurred to me that it required so 
much energy and expense to appraise these 
things; I rather thought that the commission 
would worry less about them and more about the 
usefulness of the Christian missionary in the re- 
making and rebuilding of China, in the revival 
of a vital personality among the leadership of a 
people who had grown stiff and sluggish and 
forceless through ages of crude materialism un- 
relieved by social responsibility. 


Personality 


It is the réle that Christianity has played in the 
creation of a distinctive personality that has made 
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Ewing Galloway 


THESE PEIPING STREET BOYS ARE EXCELLENT 
MISSIONARY MATERIAL 


missions so attractive to me. What does it mat- 
ter what the numbers of converts are? What mat- 
ters it whether there is a large or a small number 
of churches? China will not be saved as a na- 
tion by multitudes or by buildings. She requires 
leadership, and the Christian mission has done 
more than its share in the reorientation of the 
Chinese mind from Confucian selfishness as evi- 
denced by the family system to a social conscious- 
ness as evidenced by the effort of an increasing]) 
large number of Chinese men and women to serv: 
China in a modern manner. 

I have no desire to write a “Who's Who in 
China,” but it would not be difficult to trace the 
effectiveness of missionary influence on person- 
ality in political leadership, in education, in 
science with particular emphasis on medicine, and 
in business. Personal critical observation, not in- 
fluenced in any respect by affiliations nor yet 
modified by a need for defensive apologetics, has 
forced me to the conclusion that the Christian 
missionary’s principal task is character building 
and the results of his work can be measured onl\ 
in an analysis of the type of individual produced 
under Christian influences. I feel that all other 
measures of effectiveness are unrealistic and 
meaningless. 

And if this is the measure, then it is impossible 
to say that the missionary has failed. Further- 
more, it is not altogether necessary to make the 
fine distinction between the prophetic genius who 
moves masses by his intense spirituality or glib 
oratory, and the simple person who settles in a 
village to work among the people. Many of those 
homely persons, so severely criticized by the Lay- 
men’s Inquiry, serve effectively in character 
building by their direct contact and example. The 
presence of a missionary in a Chinese city, far 
from his own people, serving strangers, unself- 
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ishly asking nothing in return, not even fees for 
his church, providing aspirin or castor oil, bind- 
ing a wound, teaching the children, quarreling 
with the local magistrate in the interest of his 
parishioners, braving bandits to rescue the kid- 
naped, living in moral and physical cleanliness— 
how this contrasts with the opulent Chinese of.- 
ficial or the local gentry! 

Shall I ever forget that it was Wen Shih-tsen, 
‘a practical Christian,” he called himself, a phys- 
ically weak man with a twisted spine, who climbed 
Paotzeku with a missionary’s son, Roy Anderson, 
to negotiate with the Lincheng bandits for the 
release of the Chinese and foreign captives held 
there? Can one altogether forget the love of the 
Chinese in Hunan for W. W. Warren, of Chang- 
sha, or the respect in Hankow for Dr. Fowler, of 
the Leper mission, or the influence of Dr. Ed- 
munds and Jim Henry in Canton, or the leader- 
ship among Chinese women that came out of the 
“boarding schools,” the MeTyiere and St. Mary’s 
Hall in Shanghai’? I could go on citing examples 
all over the country of the value of mere contact 
with the simple Christian life—not the sophisti- 
cated Christianity of the New York theologian 
who thinks in terms of social doctrine, but the 
simple Christianity of the Southern Methodist or 
Southern Baptist whose practices are wearisome 
but whose personality enriches those whom it in- 
fluences. 

If then the task of the mission is to create a 
new personality in China as a result of contact be- 
tween Chinese and Christian types, then it is of 
advantage to China that the Christian missionary 
should continue to come to that country and in 
increasing numbers. It is true that there are 
Chinese Christians who are ready to take over the 
administration of churches and schools. Such 
men as Dr. C. Y. Chen, Henry Fowler, L. T. Chen, 
David Yui, T. Z. Koo, Chang Po-ling, T. T. Lew 
and many, Many more are quite capable of doing 
any job that any foreigner can do. It is not, how- 
ever, for that that the missionary should come to 
China. He should come just to be there. He 
should come.as a living example of the selfless 
life. He should come as a spectacle of self-sacri- 
fice. He should come as an interpreter of the 
western assumption of social responsibility to a 
people who still live, on the whole, in stark indi- 
vidualism. 

Education 

The report seems to be impressed by figures. 
It is impressed, for instance, by the fact that in 
secondary education, the Christian school “occu- 
pies a very substantial place.” Figures will not 
help to grasp the significance of the Christian 
educational system in China, for the task of the 
Christian school is not to multiply buildings or to 
function generally for the entire country. The 
value of the Christian school can be appraised 
only by the kind of human being it has produced. 
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Yet, even if we take buildings and numbers, 
certain startling facts appear. Of the important 
schools in China which never have been under 
Christian influence, only two, the Peking National 
University and the Central University in Nan- 
king, have furrowed a deep impression upon the 
youth of China. Both have suffered from politics 
and lack of funds. Neither has been free from 
the shifting political fortunes of those who pre- 
sided over them. 

From 1920 to 1927, during the period of con- 
stant civil wars, of tuchunism and the fierce revo- 
lution in south China, no Chinese educational in- 
stitution functioned continuously and freely. Had 
it not been for the Christian schools, in those dark 
days, the youth of the country might have been 
left altogether without educational guidance. Of 
those non-missionary schools which functioned 
well during this period, the two which stand out 
brilliantly are Nankai in Tientsin and Amoy Uni- 
versity, in both of which there is definite, although 
indirect, Christian influence. 

I do not believe that it would be to China’s ad- 
vantage at this moment if the Christian schools 
were closed or even if they were turned over to 
the management of Chinese Christians altogether. 
I do not believe that the Chinese can take over the 
burden of financing the maintenance of these in- 
stitutions. It is true that Dr. Chung has been 
able to find funds for Lingnan among the over- 
seas Chinese and that Dr. Chang Po-ling has been 
able to finance Nankai, but by and large it is dif- 
ficult for Chinese institutions to raise ample funds 
to provide adequate personnel and equipment for 
their educational institutions. If this were not 
true, why are the Chinese institutions of Peking 
always in financial difficulties? 

The question will of course be asked—and it is 
not answered in the report—why, if the Chinese 
do not want the Christian school, should it re- 
main in China? In the first place, I do not know 
that the Christian school as it exists today is un- 
wanted in China. I do not believe that the com- 
mission knows. They may have been told by a 
limited number of Chinese Christians and profes- 
sional educators that it would be preferable to 
hand over the mission establishments in China to 
Chinese educators but I doubt whether they con- 
ferred with the parents of children, with students 
themselves or with Chinese merchants or gentry. 
Gathering information in China from _ profes- 
sional providers of information guarantees an 
unfocused picture. 

Health 


The missionary’s contribution to health has 
been even greater than in education. And in this 
field, I am not thinking so much of the parvenu 
P. U. M. C. in Peking but of the general health 
activities of missionaries in the villages and cities 
of China. In this connection, I should like to 
quote the following paragraph from the report: 
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Ewing Galloway 


THE NEW CHINA: HONG KONG HIGH SCHOOL CLASS 
ON A SIGHT-SEEING TRIP IN THEIR CITY 


“If its resources had not been dissipated and its 
continuity disturbed by twenty years of internal 
warfare, the Chinese government might have 
made great progress in medical education, the or- 
ganization of hospitals and the establishment of 
public health services. In spite of these severe 
handicaps a ministry of health was created in 
1928, a thorough survey of medical education was 
made, and plans were developed for the improve- 
ment of the four national university colleges of 
medicine. Much of this work has had paper ex- 
istence, rather than reality, but some solid ad- 
vances have been made. The Central hospital 
and Public Health Institute in Nanking and the 
Government School for midwives at Peiping are 
examples of genuinely high class medicine, well 
conceived and managed, although crippled by lack 
of regular and sufficient appropriations.” 

Now, the commission seems to ignore the fact 
that there are only 3,000 modernly educated doc- 
tors in China (of various grades of education) 
and only 400 hospitals (of a range of modernity 
from the slightest to the ornate P. U. M. C.) for 
450,000,000 human beings. In spite of all that 
appears on paper, the Chinese have hardly done 
anything in the field of public health. The so- 
called ministry of health, founded as a result of 
the influence of the health section of the League 
of Nations, has been subject to the most disrup- 
tive political intrigue. The work of Dr. Wu Lien- 
teh in the field of public sanitation is notable but 
there is little of it. 

What matters is utility to China; what matters 
is that there is no vital, effective Chinese group to 
take over; what matters is that the missionary 
physician and nurse in some places represent the 
only adequately trained medical persons in a dis- 
trict. Are they to be withdrawn? 
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FACING UP TO THE 
WW or_Lop’s ONFINISHED PROBLEMS 


a 


Notes on the world need; on mission 


work, and on the Laymen’s Report 


By John R. Mott 


it MAY be questioned whether at any time in 
the past the students of North America have gone 
into the world to meet greater demands upon all 
their powers than will be the case with the young 
men and young women now thronging our uni- 
versities, colleges, theological seminaries, and 
other institutions of higher learning. The pres- 
ent generation of students confront a situation, 
near and far, presenting the greatest combination 
of grave issues and unfinished problems that the 
world has ever known. 

Mankind during the World War, the years im- 
mediately following that struggle, and the years 
of the very recent past has been experiencing a 
most severe testing time. In this fateful period 
we have witnessed a vast process of exclusion in 
which confidence has been withdrawn from one 
after another of so-called foundations and pillars. 
More and more men are coming to look to Christ 
as the One who can meet adequately the deepest 
needs of the human heart and of the human race. 
This is leading on every hand to a fresh study of 
him, his program, and his resources. 

One significant step in this direction has been 
the study of the Appraisal Commission of the 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, culminating 
in a report recently issued in the volume entitled 
RE-THINKING MISSIONS. From the first appear- 
ance of this volume it has had a remarkable 
circulation and is now calling forth most lively) 
discussion, penetrating criticism, and thorough 
study in different parts of the world. It is truly 
a timely and thorough-provocative volume, and, 
when studied and discussed along with other rele- 
vant works—for example, other recent surveys, 
and also in connection with the publications and 
actions of mission boards and of the indigenous 
churches of the Orient dealing with the same 
issues—it is calculated to help greatly the Chris- 
tian forces in their efforts to meet the present 
overwhelming world situation. 

It is particularly gratifying to note the keen in- 
terest in this whole discussion on the part of 
students and professors. On their own initiative 
steps have been taken resulting in the setting up 
of a representative committee to foster through- 
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out the student field of North America the study 
and discussion of the vital issues which have been 
raised. I commend heartily this action. Nothing 
could be more important than that the new gen- 
eration should have a vivid awareness of the vital 
issues under consideration and that they should 
seek to equip themselves for the large, construc- 
tive, heroic, and sacrificial services they must ren- 
der in the world of tomorrow. 


a 
By William Ernest Hocking 


WHO is a missionary? When we say that the 
mission is an obligation of the church, where does 
this leave the individual church member? Is his 
obligation discharged when someone is delegated 
to go to Asia in his behalf? 


IT HAS BEEN said that every Moslem is a mis- 
sionary for his religion. The remark is made 
with poetic license. We know what it means. 
The Moslem traveler, pilgrim, trader, where ever 
he is, is likely to be a marked man. He does his 
religion; he applies it; he seems to enjoy it. 
His religion affects his conduct, and if the effects 
are visibly advantageous they are a silent recom- 
mendation of his faith. 

Can we, with the same poetic license, say that 
every Christian is a missionary for his religion? 
Does the fact that we have a specialized class of 
missionaries tend to let ws off? What of our 
Christian travelers and traders: does their re- 
ligion markedly affect their conduct, and do these 
effects, without any words, recommend the re- 
ligion to the observers? If we can return but 
troubled and uncertain answers to these ques- 
tions, what burden does this place upon the spe- 
cialized missionary ? 


THE CHRISTIAN missionary today bears, in fact, 
a triple burden. He must recommend Christ in 
his own words and life. He must distinguish be- 
tween the spirit of Christ and the spirit of west- 
ern life; admitting the imperfect penetration of 
western life by his own message. He must bring 
his message into terms of the newly-awakened 
questionings of his hearers, let us say for ex- 
ample, of the Orient. 
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WHAT HAS CHRISTIANITY to do with the mo- 
mentary mood of the Orient? Is the gospel not 
eternal ? 

What has any teacher to do with the mood of 
him he teaches? What has any life-giver to do 
with the state of the life he is serving? What did 
Jesus have to do with the state of mind of the 
person he addressed? Did he ever repeat him- 
self, using the same words for different persons 
or occasions? 

THERE ARE PERSISTENT needs of the world. Hu- 
man beings have always desired, consciously or 
subconsciously, two things: to find God and to 
know how to live. They have been accustomed 
to believe that these two are somehow one. Es- 
pecially in the East, religion has been regarded 
as inseparable from the conduct of life. 

But there are two currents of influence tending 
to break up this natural union: doctrines in the 
west, which teach that living is primarily an eco- 
nomic matter, relieved by touches of science and 
art; experiments in the midwest, which judge 
that God can be dismissed from the picture. And 
these are aided by certain modes of conceiving 
Christianity itself, which suggest that salvation 
is purely an other worldly transaction which can 
be considered in abstraction from the rest of life. 
Historic Christianity holds the two worlds to- 
gether. “Thy kingdom come” means among other 
things, “Thy will be done on earth.” 


THIS IS ANOTHER WAY of saying that commun- 
ion with God makes a difference in conduct; or 
that religion intends to be applied. To the con- 
vinced Christian the personal and social problems 
of living have no complete solution apart from the 
union of the will of man with the will of God. 
The Orient has been traditionally disposed to be- 
lieve this: today it has no greater need than to 
be reassured of it, by being shown how it is true. 

This being the case, how, in the East, is our 
religion going to be judged? By the truth of its 
doctrines? By the inner quality of its worship? 
By the lives of its representatives? By the tem- 
per of a community influenced by it? Certainly 
by all of these things. But first of all by those 
lives which, being most filled by its spirit, show 
most transparently its fruit in their own happi- 
ness and peace; and in their ability to place 
themselves in the situation of others, and to show 
how their religion would deal with those prob- 


, 


lems. 


IF CHRISTIANITY must bring to the east not 
alone a true doctrine, but truth applied to eastern 
life, it must go prepared to understand eastern 
life. 

And to understand eastern life means an ability 
to see its strengths as well as its faults. To ap- 
preciate elements of truth in non-Christian re- 
ligions is no longer a matter of option for the 
Christian missionary: it has become an acute 
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issue of truthfulness and of the sincere following 
of Christ. We can never exhaust what we have 
to learn of true religion in the conversations of 
Jesus with Jews, Samaritans, Romans; in the 
two great commandments; in the Lord’s Prayer; 
in the various symbols of the Kingdom of God. 
Where in all these does Jesus exhibit an interest 
in labels and backgrounds? 


THEOLOGY OF THE REPORT 


THE work of the missionary moves in an atmos- 
phere of theology. This is its privilege. Its daily 
deeds and its mechanism of institutional relation- 
ship are (or should be) shot through with a spirit 
and meaning reaching beyond the stars. Mission- 
izing without doctrine is vacuous; but the mis- 
sionizing which consists in handing over a ready- 
made and wrapped-up doctrine is dead. The 
function of the missionary is to live out his the- 
ology—that is to say his personal perception of 
God—as well as to speak his thoughts. 

Unless he has conviction—and something more; 
inner peace —and something more; inspiration 
for vigorous thought and action—and something 
more; ability to keep these elements of spiritual 
life dominant and fresh under peculiarly trying 
circumstances—he is not an asset to his cause. 

It is for this reason that a certain realism, 
which at first blush seems impertinent, is neces- 
sary in the judgment of actual missions. It is 
true that missions are what they mean; they 
are their message: the personal media, talents, 
training, equipment, furniture, ties, children, 
servants, frictions, expense — these are nothing, 
so long as the meaning is expressed. But the 
question of fact is always pertinent: does the 
meaning dominate? Are love and faith the total 
resonance of this life? True religion does not 
resent, but invites, this element of realism: it 
desires to be judged by its fruits. 


THE REPORT of the Appraisal Commission con- 
siders both the spirit and the practical perform- 
ance of the missions. It begins with a study of 
motivation and meaning. It enters the sphere of 
theology. Without so doing it would have been 
truncated and evasive. ; 

OF THE “theology of the report” a few remarks 
are necessary, chiefly to indicate what it is not. 

This theology is not one but many. It is a stem 
with diverging branches. The branches are as 
important as the stem. Critics have commonly 
looked at the stem alone and have remarked that 
it is incomplete. It is. 

The stem does not profess completeness: it is 
not a full statement of anybody’s theology. It is 
a basis for codéperation. Such a basis is neces- 
sarily less full than the creed of the several di- 
verging codperators. 
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The theology, being many, and including both 
“liberals” and “conservatives,” is not partisan. 
The stem, of course, will not contain the points 
on which liberal and conservative diverge. The 
conservative will therefore be inclined to charac- 
terize it as liberal. The liberal might charac- 
terize it as conservative. 

The theology, finally, is not a condition for ac- 
cepting the rest of the report. It indicates the 
basis of our appraisal. But each specific recom- 
mendation may be considered on its own merits. 
Why not? 


THE MESSAGE, as set forth in the report, asks 
no man to surrender any aspect of his Christian 
faith, nor any degree of uniqueness he may as- 
cribe to it. It indicates that there is among 
Christians a range of belief on this and other 
points; and that, retaining this variety, they may 
still accept one another as Christians, and coép- 
erate for common ends.' 


THE REPORT implies that Christians, while hav- 
ing certainty and finality, continue to seek a fuller 
knowledge and love of God. Those who do not so 
continue have failed to seize the spirit of Chris- 
tianity as conveyed in the statement, “When he, 
the spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into 
all truth.” (John 16:13). 

It implies also that God seeks man; and that 
the message is one of God’s search for and gifts 
to man. The God of the Christian is described 
as a “personal love, actively seeking to win the 
human soul to a new relation with itself.’” 


GOD’s SEARCH for man is manifested in part in 
man’s search for God: the two are not in oppo- 
sition. Man’s search for God is expressed in 
Augustine’s famous word, “Our souls are restless 
until they rest in thee.” But Augustine prefaces 
that statement with an indication of the reason 
for this restlessness. The reason is, “Thou hast 
made us for thyself.” Our restlessness, which is 
our search, is thus a part of the divine action in 
us. 

- 


TASK AND QUALIFICATION 


THE chief difference, for the missionary, be- 
tween the Orient of today and the Orient of one 


To many Christians the life of religion becomes a life of actual 


fellowship with Jesus conceived as a living spirit, the Christ; and 
through union with him they are united with one another in the 
Church, the body of his followers. Christians differ in the meta- 


physical meaning to be assigned to this person and to this ex- 
perience of union To many of them the Christ fuses with the 


conception of God; Jesus is called in a unique sense the “Son 
of God” or the “Incarnation of God.” These doctrines may mean 
t profound spiritual union of the will of Jesus with the will of 
God; for others a more literal identity, attested by miracle in his 
birth, deeds, death, and resurrection It is not our function to 
limit the range of these differences of conception, but rather to 
draw attention to the fact that they exist, and that beneath them 
ire underlying agreements, belonging to the essence of Christianity 
as a positive and historical religion Rethinking Missions, page 
*See the article by J. H. Oldham in the February INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN; refer al to Rethini ) Missions, page 53f. ; 
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THE TESTING 


When, in the dim beginning of the years 

God mixed in man the raptures and the tears, 
And scattered through his brain the starry stuf, 
He said, ‘Behold! Yet this is not enough, 

For | must test his spirit to make sure 

That he can dare the vision and endure. 


“| will withdraw My face, 
Veil Me in shadow for a certain space, 
And leave behind only a broken clue; 
A crevice where the glory glimmers through, 
Some whisper from the sky, 
Some footprint in the road to track Me by. 


| will leave man to make the fateful guess, 
Will leave him torn between the no and yes, 
Leave him unresting till he rests in Me, 
Drawn upward by the choice that makes him free--- 
Leave him in tragic loneliness to choose, 
With all in life to win or all to lose.” 

EDWIN MARKHAM 


from “ Qyotable Poems”’ -Clark-Gillespie 





hundred years ago is that the new Orient is ask- 
ing of every teacher of religion more searching 
and pointed questions: it has a more vigorous de- 
fense against weak and incompetent answers. 
The Bible is as powerful as ever; but mission 
work does not consist in distributing Bibles and 
letting them speak for themselves. The Christian 
message comes to the Oriental, for the most part, 
as a combination of Bible and missionary-inter- 
preter-of-the-Bible. It is the second half of this 
combination which now has to realize the severer 
tests that are being presented. The Orient has 
put away docility. 


THERE IS AN unlimited amount of work to be 
done in the world by men so filled with the spirit 
of Christ that they can recognize and elicit that 
spirit in the remote regions of the world and 
bring it to bear on the profound issues of life. 


NO MAN should undertake this work on any 
other man’s urging. No man should go into it 
thinking it intrinsically meritorious for him to do 
so. No man should undertake it unless in all cir- 
cumstances he can wear his religion naturally. 
No one should go into the mission field supposing 
it to be a secondary concern of the Church, an 
out-patient extension. No one should suppose 
himself good enough for mission work. No one 
should go unless he is as eager to learn as to 
teach. No one should go unless he is already 
strong enough to put the call of God above the 
Church and the Church above the mission organi- 
zation. The call of God is heard, as Jesus heard 
it, in the needs of the human beings among whom 
one lives. 
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“TODAY” 


ASPECTS OF THE 
LAYMEN’S INQUIRY 


4 


By JOHN BENNETT 


THE Laymen’s Missionary Report, unlike most 
reports, is an important event in the life of the 
Church. One may criticize the advance press re- 
leases which aroused so much opposition, but I 
wonder if it is not largely as a result of that pub- 
licity that the report has become an event. So 
few things which happen in the thought life of 
the Church stir the whole religious world as this 
report has done. The controversy which it has 
aroused is more desirable than most religious con- 
troversies because the issues at stake are funda- 
mental. 


The issue is nothing less than the nature of the 
Christian religion. The report is not a compro- 
mise document. .It is amazing to me that this 
Commission, which desired to have its findings 
become the basis of the policy of the Protestant 
churches, had the audacity to present such a clear- 
cut, unequivocal, liberal interpretation of the na- 
ture of the Christian religion. It is a wonder 
that it didn’t attempt to find a formula on which 
Fundamentalists, Liberals, Barthians, Lutherans 
and Greek Orthodox could unite. But it didn’t. 
We have had enough of that policy of keeping 
step with the lowest branches of the Church. 


THIS interpretation of Christianity finds its core 
in the teachings, the spirit, and the religious life 
of Jesus. It is true that the Report comes at a 
time when many liberals are beginning to reject 
that simplification of Christianity. But, unfor- 
tunately, what they substitute for it is too often 
intellectually incredible or ethically stultifying. 
Barthianism, for example, seems to be self-de- 
structive because it combines an extreme empha- 
sis upon the absoluteness of the revelation of God 
in Christ with a strange neglect of the content of 
that revelation in the historical Jesus. The super- 
natural credentials of Christ must always be 
tested by the adequacy of the historical Jesus. 
The living Christ must be the continuing spirit of 
the historical Jesus. The absoluteness of Christ 
becomes an empty form unless there is something 
absolute in the teachings, the spirit, the religious 
life of the historical Jesus. 

The critics of the report often misrepresent it 
by insisting that it stands for one side of an 
antithesis, when it really cuts beneath the antith- 
esis. Dr. Oldham, for example (in the Febru- 
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ary INTERCOLLEGIAN) implied that there was a 
sharp contrast between the Report and what he 
regards as essential Christianity which, he says, 
“has had to do not with man’s quest for God but 
with God’s gift to man.” Surely that is a false 
antithesis. Our quest must always be for some- 
thing which is given; we ourselves are given. 
Discovery and revelation are two sides of the 
same process. Receptivity rather than self-im- 
portant striving may be the supreme condition 
both for discovery and revelation. 

In Dr. Oldham’s criticism there is, however, 
an important truth. There are and always will 
be two emphases in religion. There is the posi- 
tive appreciation of the values of life, the gradual 
discovery and revelation of God through the goods 
of human life and the beauty of the world. There 
is also the approach to God through human de- 
spair, especially through despair of one’s self in 
the face of frustration, sin, personal tragedy, and 
social catastrophe. It is quite true that the Re- 
port does not do justice to this second emphasis 
in religion. Quite clearly it is net the primary 
emphasis of the members of the commission. But 
it is not altogether incompatible with the core of 
Christian truth which they stress. 


W) HAT I want to suggest is that we have here 
two religious moods both of which are important 
for religious insight and which will come and go 
in the life of the individual and which will fit 
varying social situations. A completely adequate 
statement of the nature of Christianity should do 
justice to both. A theology which is based upon 
either alone can only represent part of the truth. 
Of the two a theology based upon the mood of 
despair has in it the more falsehood and in the 
long run will probably destroy itself. It will lose 
touch with the revelation of God in our positive 
human values, with the many healing influences 
which mediate the grace of God, and even with 
the historical Jesus. It is a real question whether 
a theology can survive which has lost those 
sources of insight. So I would say, reversing Dr. 
Oldham’s position, that while the theology of the 
report needs the corrective of the more pessi- 
mistic view of life which is now characteristic of 
European Christianity it is nearer to the truth 
than the interpretation of Christianity which its 
critics propose. 
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THERE is one aspect of the Report on which 
I must comment more unfavorably. That is its 
attitude toward the economic problem. Formally 
the interpretation of Christianity which it sets 
forth makes ample room for a realistic treatment 
of the economic problem which the whole world 
faces. The Commission is interested in the salva- 
tion of the whole man, physically and spiritually, 
and that interest forms the basis of the Report’s 
very advanced stand with regard to medical, edu- 
cational, and agricultural missions. The Commis- 
sioners concede the importance of the economic 
problem and are open minded toward socialism 
and communism as economic systems. But they 
do not seem to feel the urgency of the problem. 
The chapter on Missions and Industry might have 
been prepared by a Chamber of Commerce. It is 
definitely behind the stand taken by the churches 
themselves on economic issues. 

Here is one illustration—the report attacks, on 
the ground that it illustrates a lack of “trained 
intelligence,” a social creed which an Oriental 
Christian group has adopted. Among other things 
this creed calls for “the enactment of a minimum 
wage; peasants welfare and social insurance 
laws; legislation and equipment for promoting 
public hygiene” and for “the enactment of a 
higher progressive tax rate for incomes and in- 
heritances.”. The Commission comments that 
“these proposals may or may not be sound but 
the questions suggested call for research and 
study before pronouncing on any panacea for the 
evils of the maladjustment of wealth. They in- 
dicate particularly the difficulty in trying to form- 
ulate a social Christian program covering ques- 
tions where there is such an opportunity for wide 
divergencies of opinion among equally conscien- 
tious people.” I grant that there is a difficulty 
involved and it is not surprising that a laymen’s 
commission shall question the progressive income 
tax, but if the Church cannot take a stand for 
such elementary economic changes it would do 
well not to mouth phrases about equality of op- 
portunity, the abolition of poverty, the worth of 
personality, and even the dangers of wealth. 

In spite of this blind spot, the total effect of 
the report will be to prepare the mass of church 
people in America to think of salvation in broader 
terms and thus to have a clearer place in their 
Christian program for economic change. 


The Committee would be highly negligent to 
gloss over the stark and bitter realities of the 
social situation, and to ignore the imminent perils 
in further advance of our heavy technical ma- 


chinery over crumbling roads and shaking bridges. 
---Committee on Social Trends. 
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---and Technocracy! 


N RELIGIOUS thought the report of the 
oo Foreign Missions Inquiry is 

arousing a sensation quite equal to that 
created by Technocracy in economics. In col- 
lege and university centers the Inquiry is 
assuming headline proportions: it is being 
discussed in groups large and small; it is the 
subject of sermons, addresses, convocations. 


A special committee under the chairmanship 
of J6hn R. Mott, has made available—at a re- 
markably low price—a carefully prepared 
study course and valuable supplemental ma- 
terial. 


PACKET NO. 1 


Contains a stimulating study 
outline and special reprint edi- 
tions of two outstanding books: 


Missions in the World of Tomorrow 
—By CHARLES H. CORBETT and RAYMOND P. 
CURRIER: A study outline, six sessions. 
(35e postpaid, if ordered alone.) 


Rethinking Missions 

—official Report of the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions’ Inquiry. Reprint Edition; paper, 
350 pp. 


The Present-Day Summons to the World 
Mission of Christianity 


—By JOHN R. Mott. Reprint Edition; pa- 
per; 325 pp. 


PACKET NO. 2 


Supplemental material for lead- 
ers of groups. Succinct state- 
ments by authoritative writers: 
PEARL S. BUCK 
ROBERT E. SPEER 
GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 
—and other material, including a 
synopsis of published state- 
ments by seven Foreign Mis- 
sions Boards. 


A REMARKABLE PRICE 


i eee eS. kk ewe ekcwe s 90c postpaid 


Packet No. 2 is sent FREE when requested 
by those who purchase Packet No. 1. 








On orders for 20 sets or more there is a saving 
on mailing rates. Please send cash with orders. 


Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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LIONS IN THE 


PATH OF PEACE 


THE lions in the way of the Geneva disarma- 
ment conference have been many and dangerous. 
They were charging up and down the high road 
the very day it convened, February 2, 1932, and 
the opening was deferred from three to four 
o'clock in order to give the Council of the League 
of Nations opportunity for a special session to 
consider the situation in Shanghai, then under 
bombardment by the Japanese fleet. From that 
day to this the situation in the Far East has been 
a menace to the Conference for the Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments. 

And by no means is it the only menace. The 
difficult and delicate negotiations which have been 
going on in Geneva this autumn suddenly found 
themselves face to face with the debt debacle. 
Reports from Geneva indicate that the spirit of 
conciliation which made the German agreement 
possible might have resulted in other important 
international agreements, had it not been for the 
“sudden flare up of anti-American feeling in the 
French capital” following the war debt notes. 


War's Equivalent 

It is an exceedingly delicate piece of mechan- 
ism, this international machinery, a mechanism 
that requires most careful handling. It is more 
than a “mechanism,” for psychological as well as 
mechanical factors enter. In that connection there 
are two “morals” that I wish to emphasize. The 
first is in ‘the nature of an answer to the title of 
Frank Simonds recent book: Can America Stay 
At Home? The answer would seem to be obvious 
in this day of world-wide depression. It is only 
the business man of limited horizon who still 
clings to the thesis that, from the financial point 
of view, America “can go it alone.” It is hardly 
less provincial to hold the point of view that we 
will codperate with the rest of the world only 
when our own advantage is at stake. While one 
may not agree with the able and distinguished 
writer of the book in his slashing commentary 
upon our international policy up-to-date, it is 
obvious that “the profits of international peace 
can be shared only by peoples prepared to pay 
the tax of international responsibility.” If the 
ideal of General Smuts is to be realized, that is, 
the substitution tn time of international crisis of 
“to the conference table” for “to the battle field” 
—the United States of America must have a per- 
manent seat at that conference table. 
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By MARY E. WOOLLEY 
* 


Tools for Peace 


My sense of the importance of the second 
“moral” has been intensified since my return from 
Geneva. Altogether too popular a pastime of the 
American people is “sitting on the bleachers” as 
far as our international policy is concerned. Al- 
together too many are not interested in the game; 
altogether too many are interested to the extent of 
criticizing, but never to the extent of an attempt 
to improve it. “Why doesn’t something happen 
at Geneva?’ “Why doesn’t it happen more 
quickly?” “What is the use of talking about dis- 
armament when nothing is being accomplished?” 
These and similar remarks are too frequently 
heard; “What can I do to help?” too infrequently. 
Yet it is supposed to be the “voice of the people” 
that directs the policy of the nation. How often 
does your voice—“your” in the singular—ring in 
the ears of your Senators and Congressmen? 

Responsibility does not stop with assuring the 
reconvening of the Conference. “Much of the 
success of the Conference depends upon a vigor- 
ous expression of public opinion at the time that 
it resumes its work,” writes the chairman of the 
Disarmament Committee of the Women’s Inter- 
national Organizations from Geneva. “Organized 
public opinion has already rendered great serv- 
ices to the Disarmament Conference. The chief 
hope of its ultimate success now lies in the con- 
tinued pressure of those whose task it is to voice 
the longing of the peoples for disarmament, tran- 
quillity and peace,” is the message from Arthur 
Henderson, President of the Conference. 


Is Peace Wanted? 


That there is this longing on the part of the 
people there is no question. Letters that came to 
me in Geneva were both inspiring and appaHing, 
appalling when one thought of the possibility of 
disappointment coming to those whom we know 
as “the people.” One letter came from a small 
town in the State of Washington: “Dear Miss 
Woolley: No one has come around with a peti- 
tion for us to sign, so we are writing one for our- 
selves. We beg of you to do all you can for 
disarmament. (Signed) Yours truly, Mr. and 
Mrs. A.,”—just two plain, ordinary folk. 


Another coming from the State of Georgia: “I 
am just a struggling farmer’s wife, but I beg of 
you to do all you can for disarmament.” An in- 
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“SECURITY” IS DIFFICULT TO ACHIEVE 


Originally published by “Nie Wieder Krieg” Zurich; re- 
produced at a postcard (for sale at one cent each) by the 
National Council for the Prevention of War, Washington, 
Doe Ge 


teresting letter from the editor of a farm maga- 
zine in Des Moines said: “The situation in the 
west cannot be improved until the international 
situation improves and, therefore, although it may 
not be the most ideal reason, I beg of you in the 
name of the mortgagees on our farms to do all 
that you can for disarmament.” 


Potent Influence 


What are we doing to influence our own Sen- 
ators and Representatives? Recently the message 
of the President with regard to an embargo on 
munitions went to Congress, a message sent with 
the approval of the Secretary of State. The next 
day the President-elect signified his assent. It is 
most important that this authority should be 
given the President yet (as this article is being 
written) the newspaper comments are: ‘“Con- 
gress is cool toward the message.” Such occa- 
sions afford opportunity for the mobilization of 
public opinion. There is nothing that counts like 
the individual message to the individual Repre- 
sentatives and Senators of a State. 

Are we going to hold to an inflated nationalism 
or are we going to codperate with the rest of the 
world to save the future? Too much is at stake 
to run the risk of looking backward to conditions 
and understandings of fourteen years ago. It 
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is the forward look and the forward step that 
must be taken if we would save humanity from 
disaster, perhaps even from destruction. 


Within our own generation men and women 
rose to heights which they had not dreamed they 
could climb, to “win the war.”’ Will they not do 
as much to win the peace? 


Dare We Disarm ?—A Debate 


In New York City the New History Society 
staged a debate in which General Smedley D. 
Butler and Norman Thomas were invited to say 
devastating things on both sides of the question: 
Dare We Disarm? Taking the negative, General 
sutler loosed this blast: 


Look at the world map prepared by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. You find little red marks all 
over it—there’s where there is petroleum in the 
ground and there’s where the wars are going to 
be fought.... We dare not disarm as long as 
we have a_ capitalistically controlled govern- 
ment.... Now, let’s see how wars come about: 
We make shells and guns for some nation and a 
lot of supplies; the stuff cannot go by truck, it 
goes on ships. Then enemy submarines come 
along and sink the ships. The munitions makers 
say, “We are employing five million people making 
all these munitions [and getting three times their 
cost for them]. We want to keep it up. We don’t 
get paid until the things are delivered; they can- 
not be insured, and if it’s a dead loss we're not 
going to pay these five million workers. Unless 
you see this safe for us, why you’re a coward.” 
So the President puts our Flag up on the boat. 
The boat gets sunk. Then all the newspapers run 
big headlines and everybody gets stirred up. We 
cannot stay out of the war and maintain these 
shipments. So we get in..... 


In Haiti, in Nicaragua, I have been on fourteen 
of those bill collecting expeditions. The army is 
merely a glorified bill collecting agency for capital- 


ists. 


Said Mr. Thomas, speaking for the affirmative: 
“General Butler, vou take the wind out of my 


sails.” 
| 
Some Fool Will Press a Trigger 


The real cause of the war could be set down on 
a postcard. It was the inevitable result of people 
standing about, their fingers on triggers expect- 
ing wars.... The most dangerous lunatics we 
have had to do with this century have been the 
“Be Prepared” agitators. To be prepared you 
have to amass big guns and little guns and heaps 
of explosives. Once you have done that, the rest 
follows. Some fool gets a fright and pulls a 
trigger—and then you are off. You cannot have 
dangerous weapons without wanting, at some 
time, to use them.—J/. B. Priestley. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CHARACTER IN HUMAN RELATIONS. By Hugh Harts- 
horne. Scribner. $2.50. 


Perhaps no one in America is by scientific equip- 
ment and experience more competent to discuss the 
problems of character education than Professor Harts- 
horne. This volume is, as one would expect, one of 
the few most significant publications that have ap- 
peared in this field. 

The author does not approach his discussion from 
the standpoint of abstract ideas or “principles” of 
character education, but from an analysis of a process 
that is actually under way. In this way he discovers 
the ideology and educational assumptions that are 
operative in the movement and the techniques that are 
being used, and evaluates the results of different pro- 
grams and procedures in terms of objective measure- 
ment. 

The book falls into four parts: a survey of present 
programs, a critical statement of the various theories 
of character, the author’s own theory of character as 
effective functioning, and suggestions regarding a 
method and organization, based upon the author’s 
theory of social functioning. 

The author stresses social interaction as the basis 
of character education, perhaps to the neglect of other 
factors and somewhat at the expense of over-simpli- 
fication. Recent researches in other directions raise 
the question whether Professor Hartshorne has made 
enough of the generalization of attitudes and skills. 

This is a book which no one who wishes to be in- 
formed concerning the significant trends in character 
education can afford to neglect. Withal it is written 
in a piquant style. WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER. 

University of Chicago. 


THE NEW MAN IN CurRistT. By E. A. Studdert-Ken- 
nedy. Ray Long and R. R. Smith. $1.50. 


This is a source book for periods of contemplation. 
Perhaps it would interest younger readers to know 
why a book of devotions by Studdert-Kennedy is an 
important event. Those of us who attended “Indian- 
apolis” or “Milwaukee,” or heard him speak elsewhere, 
shall never forget him and his message. Studdert- 
Kennedy carried in his heart the suffering of down- 
trodden humanity everywhere; he knew Christ as few 
men have known him; he had a marvelous sense of 
humor coupled with a quick Irish wit; he was ab- 
solutely fearless. Some years ago when Christianity 
was at a very low ebb indeed on my campus, several 
hundred undergraduates came out to hear Studdert- 
Kennedy and most of them stayed for several hours 
after the talk to ask questions.. Exhausted by his 
work for the miners of England and his tremendous 
concern over the suffering masses of his people Stud- 
dert-Kennedy passed away four years ago. 

The first part of his book is largely notes which 
were used as outlines for talks in retreats. It is ex- 
actly what most of us need for our personal devotions 
as we approach Easter. I promise a rare experience 
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to anyone who will read one of these brief talks each 
morning. They lead one into the presence of a great 
mystical prophet of the Christian Church. The last 
seventy-five pages contain several addresses, hitherto 
unpublished. Good reading, they recall to those who 
knew him the brilliant orator, so completely at ease 
on the platform. 


We need more good devotional literature just now. 
Few books are doing for us today what The Meaning 
of Prayer did for us and can still do for many. The 
New Man in Christ is not a book to read at a stretch; 
is a book to buy and use daily. 


Yale. E. FAY CAMPBELL. 
A 


WHAT PRICE FOOTBALL. By Barry Wood. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.75. 


No one interested in higher education today can 
afford to ignore the criticisms and defenses which 
focus on football. This brief volume of 158 pages is 
frankly a defense of the game against its critics by 
a player who loves the game. The second chapter is 
a thrilling description and psychological study of the 
game from a player’s viewpoint. One who has ex- 
perienced thrills similar to those described in this 
chapter finds himself with muscles flexed and breath 
coming short as he loses himself in these pages. Any- 
one who has played the game and loved it does not 
find it difficult to agree with Barry Wood in his en- 
thusiasm for this great sport. 

The remainder of the book, however, is an inade- 
quate effort to place all the blame for the weaknesses 
of college football outside the sport itself. The fault 
lies in the unqualified athletic director, the occasional 
alumnus (we wish he were occasional), some sports 
writers (especially the Monday morning quarterback), 
and primarily upon the sensation-demanding public. 
The last named is, of course, chiefly a college product. 

The criticism that football has been overly com- 
mercialized is held to be invalid because the financial 
returns go far to subsidize all other college sports and 
to make available athletic programs for college men 
which otherwise would be impossible. It is not ex- 
plained why a beneficial exercise and sports program 
is not as much a part of the legitimate college budget 
as curricular courses. Neither are most of the other 
real criticisms of the game answered conclusively. 

The “grind” of football is not a thing of the past, 
as Wood’s own story indicates, although admittedly 
there is less physical combat stressed in the practice 
as the game has become more open and more de- 
pendent upon skill, technique, and quick thinking. 
Football still demands a disproportionate amount of 
time and thought on the part of those who succeed in 
the game, and more often than not the player is the 
victim in spite of the fact that he may love the game. 

This volume, read along with King Football, by 
Reed Harris, affords a pretty well balanced picture 
of this much criticized and much defended item of 
college diet. E. B. SHULTZ. 
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FoR SINNERS ONLY. By A. J. Russell. 


$1.50. 


Harper. 


The title is one to catch the eye and pique the curi- 
osity. The contents, written in crisp, direct, pungent 
style, make good reading, but shed little new light 
upon the work of Frank Buchman and his associates, 
for one who since college days has been acquainted 
with this particular method of “soul surgery.” This 
book, one needs to remember, is written by a convert 
and admirer of the movement and its founder. It is 
not to be taken, therefore, as a definite analysis of 
what had been called “Buchmanism” before it became 
anglicized as the Oxford Group Movement. Howard 
Arnold Walter fifteen years ago wrote a much more 
helpful and effective book about this same evangelistic 
process. Walter’s book, Soul Surgery, was once the 
official organ of the Buchmanite order. For Sinners 
Only may serve the purpose of bringing Frank’s “life 
changing” business up to date, but it gives the reader 
no such intimate and searching account of the found- 
er’s technique as that offered by Walter, who at heart 
was both poet and evangelist. A. J. Russell, an Eng- 
lish journalist, tells his story with an eye to the 
bizarre and picturesque. 

Reading the book, as I do, from the viewpoint of 
an old friend of Frank’s, I confess to missing still in 
this account of the movement something that I have 
always missed. There is here no sign of a growing 
democracy, or of an expanding social vision, nor even 
of what I choose to call a prophetic moral accent. The 
Oxford Groups apparently are still busy saving lost 
and inhibited souls among the well dressed and priv- 
ileged classes. They seem to be so engrossed—even 
now—in eliminating personal sins and private pecca- 
dillos that they have little or no time for the weightier 
matters of the social order and the social gospel. It 
is a wonderful service to take a single life, encrusted 
with selfishness and satisied with self, set that life 
free and “put it next” to God. And all honor to 
Frank and his cohorts when they do it! A far greater 
service, however, is it to cleanse a man from his sins 
and then to arouse in him a passion for moral right- 
eousness and social justice so that he will go, as 
Grenfell went out from Moody’s evangelistic meeting 
forty-five years ago, “to where no one else would go 
and do what no one else would do” among the ragged 
and submerged souls on London’s East Side or the 
underprivileged and undernourished fisherfolk of New- 
foundland and Laborador. 

THEODORE AINSWORTH GREENE. 


MEDITATIONS WITH LUKE. By Harold B. Ingalls. Na- 
tional Council of Student Christian Associations. 
Flexible leatherette, 25 cents. 


At least three things about this little devotional 
guide (third in a series prepared by the Student 
Christian Movement for the Fellowship of Discipline) 
should commend it highly to students. One is its 
brevity and convenience of form: it is small enough 
to fit into vest pocket or handbag and inexpensive 
enough to be within the reach of every student. A 
second feature is the care with which prayers have 
been selected: from thirteen collections of meditations 
have been culled short prayers appropriate to the daily 
scripture reading and thought, over a period of twelve 
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weeks. Third, and perhaps most important, the com. 
ments on each passage have a directness and a sip. 
cerity which cannot fail to command the respect of 
students. These reflections are closely related to ex. 
perience; absent is any note of artificiality. They are 
devotional without being sentimental; they combine 
a vigorous social outlook with a concern for the life 
of the spirit. Some of the interpretations a critica] 
Biblical scholar will question; on the whole, however, 
the passages are well selected and the comments rep- 
resent a true insight into the social and religious set- 
ting of the gospels. 

He who has developed a mature devotional life may 
grow impatient at times with the method of short 
daily readings; but for the beginner in the realm of 
spiritual discipline Meditations With Luke provides a 
guide of high quality. The chief usefulness of such 
a manual is to “prime the pump” for a more extensive 
outpouring of the spiritual life. 

PAUL M. LIMBERT. 
8 


To MAKE My BREAD. By Grace Lumpkin. Macaulay. 
$2.00. 


Instead of writing a critical review, one is tempted 
to use all his space in praise of this biographical novel 
of a mountain family. Here is a fine appreciation and 
understanding of the mountaineer, a clear insight into 
the exploitation of these dramatic people by the mill 
owners. 

The particular family with whom Miss Lumpkin 
deals includes Granpap, his daughter Emma and her 
four living children. Ownership of land is prominent 
in the thinking of these people as they assert their 
independence. “What if ye are poor, Emma, if ye 
have your land?” inquires Granpap when he hears 
that the “good” boy, Basil, has sold the mountain 
home. The “outside” invades the mountains, tricking 
the family into a move to the milltown under the im- 
pression that there money grows on trees and that all 
the children will go to school. On the journey Emma 
says, “Hit’s like the Israelites going to the Promised 
Land”; and Granpap contributes, “Only I hope the 
Lord don’t leave us in a wilderness for forty years.” 

Then disillusionment. Instead of school the chil- 
dren are forced to the mill. Granpap complains, “I’m 
a-getting to believe the factory’s an idol that people 
worship and hit wants the young for a sacrifice.” The 
preacher helps in sending the young to the sacrifice. 

Factory conditions are revealed in relation to their 
effect on people. Emma dies of pelagra; Frank be- 
comes consumptive; Granpap passes on; Bonnie’s 
youngest baby dies of starvation. Company unionism 
is exposed. Deplorable conditions become worse 
through the speed-up and wage-cutting. Owners 
claim they are losing money yet cloth is manufactured 
for fifty cents and sold for six dollars. 

Then comes the message, “We must join with all 
others like us and take what is ours ... to make a 
world in which there’ will be no masters and no slaves 
except the machines; all will work together and all 
will enjoy the good things of life together,”—and they 
strike against starvation and slavery. Every brutal 
weapon is used to break the strike. A deputy is 
killed. Fifteen strikers are held for murder. Terror 
reigns. 

This realistic book brings vividly to mind Marion, 
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Gastonia, and other Southern labor strikes. We are 
reminded of Bill Hightower’s unforgettable remark 
as he was sentenced to life imprisonment: “The fight 
has just begun.” Students of labor, economics, or hu- 
manity should read this book; may it never grow 
dusty on the bookshelf. ARNOLD JOHNSON. 


ECONOMIC: TENDENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
F. C. Mills. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. $5.00. 


Here is a book of unusual significance for those 
vitally interested in economic trends but somewhat 
wary of involved statistics. Professor Mills, working 
under the direction of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, interprets the postwar economic ten- 
dencies in the light of their pre-war antecedents, and 
presents with remarkable clarity his analysis and 
modest conclusions. 

Among his findings are the following: that through- 
out the post-war decade industry displaced more men 
through techni¢al advance than it reabsorbed through 
an unprecedented industrial expansion; that durable 
goods with an elastic market were occupying a new 
prominence in the total production; that, while pro- 
duction was increasing at an annual rate of 3.8 per 
cent, the stream of goods going to industrial manage- 
ment and ownership increased at 7.3 per cent, while 
that going to industrial wage earners increased at 
only 3.1 per cent, and those going to the producers of 
raw materials increased at only 2 per cent; that the 
contribution to industry of wage earners from 1923 
to 1929 exceeded their reward by an average of 16 
per cent a year, while the owners and managers of 
industry received average yearly rewards of 5 per 
cent in excess of their contribution. 

These salient facts throw valuable light on the basic 
nature of our decade of prosperity and it is with 
regret that Mr. Mills leaves a study of their “depres- 
sion” consequences to a further time. While socio- 
logical and human analysis lie without the scope of 
the author, as our imagination takes in the extent 
of human suffering it becomes quite evident that the 
cards of social evolution are not stacked on the side 
of economic greed. 

For those who shirk even a minimum of statistics 
let me suggest the clcsing summary of the post-war 
decade. ELMORE JACKSON. 
Yale. 

® 


NEW MINDS: NEW MEN? Emergence of the Soviet 
Citizen. By Thomas Woody. Macmillan. $4.00. 


Mr. Woody succeeds in creating a clear picture. He 
shows the educational process at work in Russia— 
kindergarten, labor school, liquidation point for il- 
literacy, Komsomol groups, University of Leningrad. 
The slogans, the “socially useful work,” the excursions 
from city to country, the school commissions, the in- 
numerable agencies of propaganda—all are set up at 
close range. One cannot but be conscious, through it 
all, of the militant zeal, buoyant optimism, rugged 
fearlessness that furnish the drive which slowly but 
surely is binding together peasant and proletarian and 
bringing the masses under the sway of the commu- 
nistic régime. Clear, also, is the discrepancy between 
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fact and theory; the inconsistency, for example, 
between the groups of idle men at the street corners 
as against the “official truth” that there is no unem- 
ployment, that strikes are unknown. 

In twenty months spent in the Soviet Union Mr. 
Woody visited five hundred schools. Questionnaires 
addressed to student groups and educators are his 
chief source materials. Touches of reality are added 
to the picture by the author’s habit of sketching vividly 
the local habitat of one of these visits—the gloomy 
railway station at Obninsky, the walk through the 
forest at six a.m. on the visit to Shatsky; the frag- 
ments of conversation by the wayside with a red- 
bearded peasant, with a Soviet official in a railway 
coach, or with a restauranteur. 

This book leaves ineffaceably the impression that 
the old Russia has been stabbed wide awake and that 
the new is a power with which the world increasingly 
will have to reckon. JOHN S. CORNETT. 

Kansas Wesleyan. 

g 


WILD PILGRIMAGE. A Novel in Woodcuts, By Lynn 
Ward. Harrison Smith and Robert Haas. $3.00. 


This is art—not for art’s sake—but art inspired by 
a Cause. For Lynn Ward, quite as really as his father 
in his speaking and writing on Christian ethics, or as 
his brother in his leadership of the codperative move- 
ment in the south, is devoting his unique and dis- 
ciplined talents as an artist to the cause of social 
righteousness. He has made each panel warm and 
vivid with life; the sequence, maintained entirely 
without the aid of text or title, is dramatic. 

A. R. E. 
ra 


Books Received 


THE CHALLENGE OF RusSIA. Sherwood Eddy. 
THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR POWER. John Strachy. 
RELIGION AND THE GOOD LIFE. William Clayton Bower. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


Orient-ation 


“One of the main features of this summer's pro- 
gram” writes Egbert Hayes, “will be an Orientation 
Week. We would like to have the students in Shang- 
hai at least one week before sailing. Dormitory and 
boarding facilities will be arranged for both men and 
women in the Y. M. C. A. dormitories or elsewhere at 
minimum rates. While here, they will have a chance 
to sample American life, eat American meals, meet 
American friends, and talk over some of the problems 
which they will meet in American educational insti- 
tutions. We consider this a readjustment period, so 
that unpleasant experiences may be avoided as far as 
possible after the students leave China.” 


Leaven 


“Thousands may join the colorful parades of Chinese 
students which defy Japan, but there will be little 
groups of students skilfully and faithfully working 
away at the less spectacular, but vastly more impor- 
tant task of reconstructing life about them. They will 
not turn the tide single handed, but they will be 
aligned with the most hopeful constructive forces, ‘do- 
ing their bit’ and doing it well. They will feel them- 
selves a part of the revolution also, but it will be an 
organic rather than a violent revolution which they 
see working; one which starts with ‘the seed and then 
the blade and then the ear,’ for they have caught the 
spirit and vision of the Kingdom which works like 
a leaven in the loaf.”--From Orrin Magill, Shanghai. 


C. 1. E. 


The Council of the International Confederation of 
Students met at St. Moritz January 3-8. It marked 
an important step in the reorganization of the C. I. E. 
which slowly is emerging from the difficulties which 
characterized its earlier stages. The new constitution 
assures all National Unions, members of the C.I.E., 
a real influence in the councils of the organization. 
Mr. Follows, president of the English N.U.S., was 
elected to replace M. Jan Pozaryski, the outgoing pres- 
ident to whose untiring labors the progress which the 
C. I. E. has made in recent months is largely due. Mr. 
Schneebeli (Switzerland) and Mr. Dino Gardini 

Italy) were elected vice-presidents. The meeting 
also laid the plans for the next Annual Congress of 
the C. 1. E. and the next Inter-University Games which 
will be held during the summer of 1933 in Venice and 
Turin respectively. 


India 


Paul Ranganadhan, on his return to India, writes: 
“It is just over a month since I have been here, and 
[ have been kept busy with one thing or another most 
of the time: meeting student groups, addressing uni- 
versity committees, writing to the press, organizing 
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next summer's tour of Indian professors ahd students, 
etc. I have had a most warm welcome everywhere. 
While it is true that the political situation is as serj- 
ous as ever and that the students are deeply involved 
in it, it would be wrong to say that the students are 
not interested in international affairs or in the need 
for international understanding and codperation. What 
the Indian student is suffering from is ‘a very puzzled 
state of mind.” He is so bewildered by the rapid 
changes that are taking place, on the one hand, and 
on the other, by the contradictory sayings and doings 
of his elders, that he does not know very often what 
he is to do. He craves for real friendship and guid- 
ance. From our point of view (I mean the Federa- 
tion) the majority of the missionaries are not equal 
to the task, not because they do not understand, but 
because they are afraid to face fact and truth and 
damn the consequences.” 


Faith and Life 


There have been frequent references to the Com- 
mittee on Faith and Life of which Dean Henry P. 
Van Dusen is chairman. This is a world-wide study 
initiated by the World’s Student Christian Federation 
and is now engaging the attention of the national 
movements. Dr. Visser 't Hooft will be discussing 
some aspects of this question—(1) How Discover the 
Will of God; (2) Christianity and Marxism; (3) 
Christianity and the Nation—as he goes about the 
country. Then on March 24-25, there will be a con- 
sultative meeting in New York for further discussion. 
The following paragraphs reveal interest in this com- 
mission’s work in other sections of the world: 


“Czechoslovakia: “Our Movement (Akademica Y. M. 
C. A.) has decided to devote its winter conference 
(December 26-January 1) to the two subjects ‘Commu- 
nism’ and ‘The Will of God.’ This not only is. loyal 
to the Federation but it will help us in our work 
during the current university year (among young 
people we are all the time coming up against com- 
munistic ideas) and also in our preparations for the 
South-Eastern European Conference.” 


In Paris the S. C. M. has organized a study circle 
on Marxism, which is to go on for the whole year 
and which is proving a great success among students. 
Among the speakers are communist writers and ac- 
tive Marxists. The study undertaken will be objective 
and thorough. 


In South Africa the summer conference next July is 
to center around the theme, “How to Know the Will 
of God.” 


Australia: “We are in the midst of preparations 
for our Annual Conference in January. We hope par- 
ticularly that some of the material of the Commission 
on Faith and Life will reach here in time for our 
conference so that we can somehow weave it into our 
study plans for 1933.” 
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Hign LIGHTS 


Missions Tomorrow. Ink was scarcely dry on the 
24-page study course, Missions in the World of To- 
morrow, when orders poured in for quantities large 
and small. From Maine to California, from Wiscon- 
sin, Louisiana and points between, came word that 
groups are forming to study the implications of the 
report of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. 

In the Greater Boston Area (Boston and its out- 
lying collegiate environs) the Report is fostering a 
united student movement—college and church groups. 
The study plan was initiated at a meeting, February 
13, at the Twentieth Century Club in Boston, with 
Visser ’t Hooft as speaker. Other New England points 
that have secured the available printed helps (see 
p. 162) and are laying plans for leisurely group dis- 
cussion—Cornell, Harvard, Maine. 


Economic Disarmament Conferences. Economic Dis- 
armament Conferences are sweeping the country. A 
project of the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council, 
the overwhelming response from students and faculty 
may be considered as an indication of intense interest 
in the problems arising out of the world’s tragic eco- 
nomic situation. 

Conference material is available, including an elab- 
orate agenda compiled by such economic experts as 
Professors James W. Angell and Arthur D. Gayer (re- 
cently appointed by President Butler, of Columbia, to 
serve on the Economic Commission); Mr. M. S. 
Stewart, economist of the Foreign Policy Association ; 
Mrs. Beatrice Lamb, economist of the League of Wom- 
en Voters and the advisary committee of the Council. 
The colleges already at work preparing for such con- 
ferences are: 

Baltimore University 
Bucknell University 
Carleton College 
University of Cincinnati 
San Diego State College 
College of Pacific 
Connecticut College 
Grinnell College 
Harvard 

Hartford Seminary 
College of Idaho 
Washburn College 
University of Kansas 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Minnesota 


Kirksville State Teachers 
College, Missouri 

North Central College, 
Illinois 

Ohio University 

Southwestern State Teach- 
ers College 

Rutgers University 

Springfield College 

Texas Christian Universit, 

Baylor University 

Wells College 

Yale University 

Colleges of the City of 
Detroit 


If your college has not received an invitation to 
participate in an intramural or intercollegiate gather- 
ing of this kind, or to have the privilege of seeing 
the great new Peace Film, “Must War Be?” which 
the Council is sponsoring, write the Intercollegiate 
Disarmament Council, 18 East 41st Street, New York 
City. 

* 

Industrial Research Group. The seventh annual 
Summer Industrial Research Group—a summer pro- 
ject combining study of labor’s problems with actual 
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experience in labor—will be held in Seattle in June- 
July under the auspices of the Pacific Northwest Field 
Council and the University of Washington Y. M.C. A. 
The university grants two hours’ credit in Social 
Science to those who meet the requirements. For 
information write: Raymond B. Culver, Y.M.C. A. 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 


Liquor Parley. Five speakers presented their views 
‘n two sessions of a campus-wide parley on liquor at 
the University of Illinois; forums followed both ses- 
sions. In the afternoon Earl Godwin, Chicago pub- 
licist, traced the history of the liquor controversy 
since its origin as a religious and moral question in 
the 1830’s; another speaker told of the physiological 
effects of alcohol; a professor of economics dilated on 
the agricultural and economic aspects. The evening 
sessions presented both sides of the political argu- 
ment, the wets were represented by W. W. Bailey, of 
the National Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, the drys by Arthur Barnhart, of the 
Saracens. 

Much plain truth was spoken; some half-baked 
notions went into the discard; many discovered hith- 
erto unsuspected angles of what had seemed a clear 
either-or question. This parley, which it is felt at 
Illinois is a great educational factor, is the third an- 
nual event of its kind on that campus. 


T. N. T. Repercussions of a recent visit of A. J. 
“Dad” Elliott to Dickinson College are being felt from 
end to end of the campus. Urging a practical appli- 
cation of the principles of Jesus, “Dad” challenged the 
students to adjust the “hot point” areas which on the 
campus are a hindrance to the fullest realization of 
personality. 

The president of the Christian Association called a 
special meeting of the “Y” Council, the Advisory 
Board, the college president. A three-hour period of 
self-examination brought a determination to make the 
Association a dynamic force. The Association pro- 
gram for the rest of the year came under scrutiny; 
junked was any item which clearly had no contribu- 
tion to make to the development of personality. , Sev- 
eral days later the “Y” called a general meeting of 
all interested in a move to make the college contribute 
its utmost in terms of the highest human values. 
About eighty students responded, among them the 
president of the Men’s Student Senate, the head of the 
Women’s Student Government, the editor of the Dick- 
insonian, and the president of the Interfraternity 
Council. The group began critically to examine all 
aspects of the campus life. 

The senate was challenged to disband unless it could 
prove greater worth than an excuse for a display of 
gold watch charms. The result of that challenge has 
been a reorganization of the senate and a well-directed 
move to break up the unhealthy campus political sit- 
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“AMBASSADORS” TO HAWAII 


uation by the introduction of a new system of elec- 
tions. 

Smaller commissions were appointed to work on 
particular problems; one of these has been meeting 
with the dean of women and the president, to consider 
the social life of the campus and the wholesome use 
of leisure time. There is now a possibility of re- 
modeling a disused gymnasium into an attractive and 
much-needed recreational building. Also, a movement 
has sprung into being to rid the campus of dishonesty 
in its present (book-lifting) proportions. 

Also, there has been a spontaneous movement to re- 
discover the value for everyday life of the teachings 
of Jesus. Small fellowship groups have come into 
being in different sections of the college community. 
Several of these are in fraternity houses; another is 
in the freshman dormitory, and still another includes 
fraternity members and “barbs,” meetings each week 
in the “Y” cabinet room. 

« 


Unofficial Ambassadors. Exchange scholarships are 
the thing, it seems. Most of the larger colleges and 
prep schools have one or more such unofficial am- 
bassadors. 

The Pacific Coast colleges (under an interesting 
plan which culminated at the Asilomar Student Con- 
ference in 1929) annually receive five Hawaiian stu- 
dents and send five Americans to the University of 
Hawaii. The University of Hawaii, situated in the 
lovely Manoa Valley, has the added attraction of a 
truly interracial student body: 40 per cent Caucasian, 
23 per cent Japanese, 19 per cent Chinese, 10 per 
cent Hawaiian, the rest Portugese, Korean, Filipino. 
The natural result of this diverse racial representa- 
tion is a marked freedom from racial prejudice. And 
Kipling notwithstanding, East and West meet here 
and live congenially together. 

This year five exchange students are attending the 
University of Hawaii—Eugene Jordan, University of 
Southern California; Robert Walker, LaVerne Col- 
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lege; Glen Young, College of the Pacific; Don Gustu- 
son, Whittier; Ralph Johnson, University of Redlands. 
The five University of Hawaii students studying on 
the mainland are representative of the wide variety of 
races on the islands: Ainsley Manikoa, Hawaiian, is 
at the University of Redlands; Manuel Kwon, Korean, 
is at LaVerne College; Kim On Chong, Chinese, is at 
the College of the Pacific; Francis Okita, Japanese, 
is at Albany College; Charles Ken, Hawaiian, is at 
Whittier. 

The exchange year is the junior year for all stu- 
dents, and they return to their home universities for 
senior year and graduation. 

Frankly an experiment three years ago, this Ha- 
waiian-Pacific Coast Exchange is apparently so mu- 
tually beneficial an idea that it is planned not only to 
continue it but to enlarge it, if possible. Typical 
phrases in the reports of exchange students: “One 
of the most important years of my life”; “a wider 
vision and broader horizon”; ‘Keener understanding 
of world affairs.” 

Cincinnati’s “unofficial ambassador” is Heinrich 
Detlef Sahm, native of Magdeburg, Germany, twenty- 
two-year old son of Herr Heinrich Sahm, Oberburgo- 
meister (First Mayor) of Berlin. Young Sahm (meas- 
uring 6 ft. 8 in. in height) is prominent for other 
reasons in general campus activities and in “guest 
student” groups at the university. A graduate of the 
University of Koenigsberg, where he specialized in 
jurisprudence, Sahm has also spent a half year as 
honor student at the universities of Vienna, Marburg, 
Munich. He is preparing for a post in the German 
diplomatic service. It is reported that sixty German 
exchange students are studying in American univer- 
sities. 


First Birthday. January 12 may have been just that 
elsewhere; at San Jose State College it was a first 
anniversary and thus the occasion for a Y. M.-Y. W. 
celebration. In the year since the college Y. M.C. A. 
at San Jose was reorganized a creditable record of ac- 
complishment has been made. In a college already 
affording.ample campus services, the Association was 
able to devote its energies to things educational and 
spiritual. First, Howard Thurman came to the campus 
for two stimulating, well-attended meetings. A series 
of fifteen-minute chapel services was inaugurated; a 
deputation team was set to work; interschool “Y” 
conferences were arranged; a boy’s leadership pro- 
gram has developed a game period for boys held in 
the local Detention Home; several speakers were se- 
cured; registration of new students was facilitated 
by volunteer “conductors.” The anniversary year was 
climaxed by bringing (in conjunction with the College 
Y.W.C.A.) Kirby Page to the campus for two ses- 
sions on January 10th. These meetings aroused keen 
interest, attracting a substantial majority of the col- 
lege student body of twenty-five hundred. 


Problem Boys Befriended. An important phase of 
the program at the University of California Y. M. 
C. A. is the work with problem boys, 9 to 12. Codp- 
erating with the Berkeley Police Department and the 
County Parole Office, students are having the oppor- 
tunity of influencing eighteen youngsters who, from 
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time to time, have come within the jurisdiction of the 
law. Stiles Hall (U. C. Y. M. C. A.) acts as inter- 
mediary with the authorities, but the work is done 
by the students themselves who see their individual 
charges at least once a week, usually for a recrea- 
tional good time, getting to know the boys in a 
friendly way. 

About thirteen different individuals participated in 
this project during the first semester. Policewoman 
Lossing, of Berkeley, wrote last month: “This serv- 
ice has been one that we appreciate more than we 
can express.” Judge Oliver Youngs wrote regarding 
assistance given one of the boys: “It is the most 
constructive thing that has come to my attention. If 
anything can be done toward straightening out the 
character of ——— I feel that it will be accomplished 
through probation work like that outlined in your re- 
port.” The parents of another lad said: “This is a 
wonderful thing that you are doing, trying to help 
someone else. We will work with you and try to put 

— back on his feet again.” 

The two last quotations, referring to contacts 
made with older boys, represent another phase of the 
work which is in process of expansion, requiring the 
help of older men connected with the university. An 
effort is also being made to encourage work among 
boys’ clubs. Three such groups were assisted last 
semester. 

This type of activity is recommended to any quali- 
fied college group which would like to undertake a 
stimulating project—not easy, but rewarding. 


Football promotes Fraternity. At the time of the 
Maine-Bates game the Bates Y. M. C. A. cabinet ac- 
cepted Maine’s invitation to come a day early and re- 
main throughout the game period. They were enter- 
tained in fraternity houses, spent Friday evening with 
the Maine cabinet in a discussion of Association af- 
fairs; Saturday morning was given to a campus once- 
over and to forming friendships. So worthwhile does 
this plan seem that the University of Maine group are 
planning to extend it to include other game visitor 
groups. 


“Noes” have it. The N. 8S. F. A. Congress, meet- 
ing at New Orleans, hotly discussed and then voted 
down a resolution presented by two former All-Ameri- 
can football players (William Corbus, of Stanford, and 
Orville Mohler, of Southern California) recommend- 
ing athletic scholarships covering the cost of tuition, 
room and board. “We all know that this thing is 
being done,” Corbus contended, “why not come out in 
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the open and make it a fair game? 
e 


Dine High at Low Cost. During a recent holiday 
week, when the dining hall at Yale Divinity School was 
closed, a number of men decided to run a “‘codp” to find 
out how cheaply they could live, and at the same time 
enjoy the fellowship of a mutual enterprise. Seven- 
teen participated; writes one of them: 

“We divided responsibility for shopping, cooking 
and washing dishes. We served two meals a day, 
breakfast and evening dinner. The plan was to serve 
generously enough to provide practically sufficient food 
for the bodily needs of a whole day. 
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Heinrich-Detlaf Salm, German Exchange Student 
at the University of Cincinnati. Emil A. Ghory 
(right) Arabian president of the International Club, 
extends a hearty welcome. 


“From the standpoints both of cost and fellowship 
the experiment was a great success. We served a 
total of 170 meals. The average cost per meal, in- 
cluding gas, laundry and food, was twenty-two cents. 
And the meals were balanced for the day, as well as 
for the week. The Hay Health Menus, providing for 
an abundance of unprocessed, baked and steamed foods 
in proper combinations, were served. To convince you 
that we did not starve ourselves, let me describe the 
menus for two breakfasts and two dinners. The two 
breakfast menus were: (a) poached eggs and bacon, 
citrus fruits mixed, and (b) wheatsworth cereal with 
dates, raisins and cream, brown sugar, whole wheat 
toast, butter, honey, and postum or coffee. The two 
dinner menus were: (a) broiled steak with steamed 
onions and green beans, salad of cabbage, carrot and 
green pepper with special dressing, and apple whip 
dessert; and (b) baked potatoes, spinach, peas; lettuce 
and raisin salad, and dessert made of dates, marsh- 
mallow and whipped cream. 

“Such little experiments are powerfully suggestive. 
They suggest the great possibilities of socialization. 
With double the number of men and more experience 
at buying and management, we could doubtless have 
reduced the cost still more. Even counting in rent 
and other overhead expenses, savings can be effected. 
With big salaries and huge profits eliminated, Chris- 
tian communism becomes practicable. Then there is 
the spiritual by-product that comes from the sense of 
sharing responsibilities and benefits, with the good 
of all the primary consideration.” 


North Dakota State College is challenging the stu- 
dents to think constructively about the economic col- 
lapse and its related causes. The Association is fur- 
thering discussion groups on urgent topics. 
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Dr. Stearns Resigns 


THE announcement of the resignation of Alfred E. 
Stearns makes sad reading for his hosts of friends 
and admirers. For thirty years Mr. Stearns has meant 
Andover for a great group of the Alumni and for 
others whose relations with the school were not go 
intimate. His equipment for the position of Head. 
master was more than adequate. He had the soul of 
the boy in the body of a man. 

At Andover, where he went to school, he stood for 
everything that was best in the place. A good scholar, 
he had the time and inclination to perfect himself 
as an athlete. He shone particularly in baseball and 
was captain of the nine, but he was an excellent foot- 
ball and tennis player as well. At Amherst he became 
perhaps the best college baseball player of his gen- 
eration. As a boy, not yet in college, | remember the 
respect with which “Al” Stearns was regarded at 
Williams! The idea of passing a good batter when 
men were on bases did not begin after the advent of 
Babe Ruth. It was done consistently to Stearns on 
the diamonds of Williams and Amherst during the 
seasons of ’91, 92, "93 and ’94. There were many 
other things besides athletics which he did in college, 
however. His scholarship was good and in English 
and Philosophy his record was outstanding. 

These were preparatory years, as were the two 
years in which he taught at the Hill School, and the 
year at the Andover Theological Seminary. When he 
became Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, he 
had found his vocation. In the first place, boys always 
had confidence in him. There was never any doubt 
as to where he stood. He had strong feelings, kept 
under superb control. Boys believed in him and he 
knew boys, but never was there any sentimental re- 
lationship or talk about “his boys.” Andover was 
always much bigger than any individual and his ap- 
peals to boys were made in the name of Andover, not 
in the name of Stearns. Character was the thing. 
Alfred Stearns loves books, but books, art, music, and 
science rate as nothing in comparison with character. 
His administration at Andover will be remembered 
most for that—an insistence that everything else is 
secondary to the building up of a sound character. 

Yet, the modern, beautiful Andover was built by 
him. Alumni believe in him and love him; their 
gifts came to Andover as a tribute to Stearns. Prob- 
ably the hardest thing he ever did was to raise the 
money to buy the buildings of the Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary. I think he raised some two hundred 
thousand dollars. This was before the days of big 
gifts. This matter of raising money came hard to 
him, but he did it as he did everything else, which 
he considered his duty, with courage and fidelity. At 
the Andover Sesquicentennial when we all saw An- 
dover in her glory deserved tribute was paid to her 
Headmaster for what he had accomplished. 

1 believe that in Alfred Stearns a special providence 
provided exactly the right man at the right time. It 
is sad that illness has lessened his powers of con- 
tribution to this great school, but there are many 
good years for Mr. Stearns yet, and many good things 
will continue to come to Andover through the influ- 
ence of this staunch, loyal and courageous New Eng- 
lander. LEWIS PERRY. 

Phillip Exeter Academy. 
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Southern Students Look aft 
the South 


ASIGNIFICANT event in the life of the American 
Student Movement was the three-day interracial meet- 
ing in Atlanta, Georgia, of nearly two hundred stu- 
dents and faculty from the colleges of the entire 
southern region, meeting in December for the purpose 
of analyzing the social structure of the south, to de- 
termine “The Responsibility of the Agencies of Re- 
ligion for Building the South of Tomorrow.” 


In the sessions in which speakers presented factual 
materials, and in other meetings when delegates bur- 
rowed into the life of the South on the basis of these 
factual interpretations, there was every evidence of 
realism. The coming of these students to Atlanta, de- 
termined to face facts, was doubtless a great advance 
over interracial conferences which in the past fostered 
personal friendships on the intercollegiate and inter- 
racial basis but which have been quite useless as 
devices for applying a rigorous critique to the whole 
social and educational system. 

Under the general conference theme there were four 
areas of inquiry: Economics, Education, Human Re- 
lations and Religion. The general subject might lead 
one to believe that thinking in terms of problems of 
“The South” was an evidence of provincialism. In 
the very early stages of planning the conference it 
was, however, fully realized that the problems of the 
South could be adequately considered only in their 
total world setting. But this emphasis upon an ob- 
jective approach to the problems of a specific geo- 
graphical area was not so general as to prevent 
southern students and faculty doing some quite defi- 
nite thinking concerning problems in Nashville, At- 
lanta, Richmond and Raleigh. 

In the sessions on Economics Professor Bryan (Uni- 
versity of Georgia) analyzed the possibilities of re- 
constructing our economic life within the capitalistic 
system. In Education, President Hunt (Ft. Valley 
High and Industrial School) offered an incontestable 
array of facts concerning the historical development 
of the bi-racial system of education in the South. 
Professor Raymond Paty (Emory University) and 
Professor Folger (Y.M.C.A. Graduate School at 
Nashville) gave an interpretation of the underlying 
philosophy from which the educational structure in 
the South has grown. 

In Human Relations, Dr. W. A. Alexander of the 
Interracial Commission analyzed with clarity some of 
the basic facts of the present maladjustment between 
the two dominant social groups in the South. B. E. 
Mays, (formerly a Y. M. C. A. Student Secretary in 
the Kings Mountain Field) presented a clear outline 
of the responsibilities of the agencies of religion as 
necessary instruments for social reconstruction. Fran- 
cis P. Miller, (Chairman of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation) and Winnifred Wygal (Y. W. C. A. 
National Staff) related the total life of the American 
Student Movement to the fuller life of Christian stu- 
dents throughout the world as they invited our full 
participation in the growing “Christian Internation- 
ale.” 

Those who participated in the closing session will 
long recall the masterly address of President Mordecai 
W. Johnson, of Howard University; the burden of 
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Comprehensive Itinerary through Russia, 
including Leningrad, Moscow, Volga 
Trip, Caucasus, Crimea, Ukraine, Dneiper 
River Trip. A\lso visiting Denmark, Fin- 
land. Near East Cruise includes Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, lurkey, Greece, Albania, 
Italy. Competent, experienced leaders. 
Round table discussions with Soviet 
leaders. Organized on a non-profit 
basis. Write for announcement. Bureau 
of University Travel, 10 Boyd Street, 


Newton, Massachusetts. 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW, D.D., President 


Scores of young men and women 
yearly come to Hartford to receive 
thorough preparation for Christian 
leadership, such as the ministry, edu- 
cational work and niissionary service. 
Hartford’s wide appeal is based, among 
other things, on the fact that the 
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< school, ever since its inception ninety-nine years 
& ago, has been a leader in the development of train- 
SS ing for religious work. The faculty of 35 represents 
%, many denominations. 

+ Whatever type of religious work interests you 
; most, Hartford is equipped to provide just the train- 
5S ing you need. There are three schools on the same 
* campus—Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford 
% School of Religious Education, Kennedy School of 
+ Missions. 

z Hartford has had an honorable past of steady 
SS growth and high accomplishment. There is a sug- 
** gestion of religious fervor and high scholarship in 
% the Gothic dignity of the six beautiful buildings on 
SS the thirty-acre campus. Research made possible by 
*f§ Case Memorial Library of 200,000 books and pam- 
# phlets. Apartment buildings for married students 
5S and missionary families on furlough. Degree courses 
‘ B.R.E., M.A., M.R.E., B.D., S.T.M., Ph.D, 

? For information address dean of school in which 
‘ you are especially interested. 
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THE SHELTON 


49th STREET AND LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








Home Special 
of the Arrange- 
Famous ments for 
| Swim ¥.M.C.A. 
| Pool Men 
i 
| 
. » FAIR PRICES 
i Our appeal for more guests at the Shelton is not bs 
| cause our prices are so much lower than at other hotels 
our desire is to portray the advantages not obtainable at 
| other houses; also to quicken the aspirations of peopl 
| to a better and more satisfying way of living The atmos- 
phere of the Shelton is home-like; also it answers the 
demand for respectability which our permanent guests re | 
gard as of utmost importance Room from $2.50 per day | 
and $50.00 per month upward | 
| Club features (free to guests): Swimming pool; gym- | 
| nasium; game rooms for bridge and backgammon; roof 


garden and solarium; library and lounge rooms. Bowling 
squash courts and cafeteria at reasonable prices. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NON-RESIDENTS || 


Combination Dinner and Swim $1.50---available to 
both women and men (suits included). 




















Dr. Johnson’s prophetic message rested on the thesis 
that the fundamental need of students and faculty as 
they attempt to effect worth-while reconstruction is 
to discover a means for achieving in their own experi- 
ences and in the experience of society as a whole the 
unlimited and free expression of “The Religion of 
the Spirit.” 

As a result of this Atlanta Conference one may ex- 
pect certain definite results in the future: 

(1) Students who attended cannot plead ignorance 
as a cause for refusal to deal with these problems 
which exist in the South in such acute form. 

(2) The existence of local units of the Student 
Christian Movement can now be justified only as the 
workings of such units become definitely related to 
these challenging currents of life. 

(3) Education as it is experienced in colleges of 
the South will prove more and more inadequate for 
these students, unless in the curriculum and in the 
association between faculty and students there is some 
provision for a correlation between academic pro- 
cedure and courageous daily living. 

(4) Religion, if it means anything, can no longer 
be segmented by this group into one corner of their 
lives. It must pervade every atom of their being and 
must influence every aspect of their social behavior. 

FRANK T. WILSON. 
a 

A system of brotherhood cannot be made a living reality 
by people in whose hearts the essential spirit of brother- 
hood does not yet dwell. 


Only one thing produces in 
human hearts a sincere, passionate, and enduring zeal for 
brotherhood and that is a sincere and passionate devotion 


Father.- 


to our connon 


HERBERT GRAY. 











Correspondence 








Peace (?) Congress 
DEAR EDITOR: 


In my February JNTERCOLLEGIAN is a brief com- 
ment on the Student Congress Against War, held at 
the University of Chicago December 28-29. The com- 
ment reveals a vindictiveness on the part of the 
writer, and, in my opinion, misrepresents the nature 
and effect of the Congress. 

This Congress was another indication that Ameri- 
can youth which seeks peace is no longer satisfied 
with the superficial and sentimental fripperies of ro- 
mantic pacifism. Students who cared enough to trek 
to Chicago to plan an assault against war, were, for 
the most part, students who have thought through the 
problem. With surprising unanimity they agreed that 
war and capitalism are part of the same parcel. The 
effective antiwar tactic, then, is the effective tactic 
against capitalism. It is amazing how tender some 
of our pacifist associates have been at the thought of 
using violence in some degree to destroy capitalism, 
but at the same time remain quite reconciled to the 
devastating and continual violence of the system it- 
self, with its concomitant class warfare. THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN writer speaks of the delegates “believing 
that class wars are justifiable.” Even a casual ob- 
server at the Congress would have remarked that the 
delegates only recognized the class war as a fact, and 
sought to remove the causes of that conflict, as well as 
those of imperialist war. 

The commentator said: “A number who came ex- 
pressed some rather naive ideas regarding the pro- 
motion of world peace.” In my opinion the most 
superb gems of blissful naivety which were flashed 
on the Congress came from those very pacifists for 
whom the INTERCOLLEGIAN seems to have so much 
enthusiasm..... 

I do not happen to be a communist, and I even con- 
sider myself an active subscriber to the principles of 
Christianity. 

More realism, and less romanticism, would be wel- 
come from the reporters of the INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

Cordially yours, 


Syracuse. MONROE M. SWEETLAND, JR. 


We are glad to give space to the above letter, even 
though the real issue it raises seems to be not paciism 
vs. class war but the adequacy of our correspondent’s 
report of this particular meeting. An account of the 
Anti-War Congress, printed in the Smith College 
Opinion, would seem to substantiate the feeling that 
“surprising unanimity” was hardly a characteristic of 
the Chicago Congress. We quote: 


The assembly was composed of pacifists, socialists 
and communists, but due to the predominance of com- 
munistically-minded delegates the character of all the 
discussions and votes was dominated by them. Thus, 
the Congress resulted not in a united front against 
war, but in a communistic fight against imperialistic 
war. The thorough pacifists and the socialists be- 
came an irate, insulted minority. This led to a hot- 
headed unsympathetic attitude which characterized 
the Congress from the opening to the close. 

THE EDITORs. 
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An enterprising Los Angeles firm makes a tempting 
offer to the University of Oregon. The Dean of the 
College of Social Science has received this letter; re- 
ported by the Oregon Emerald: 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Gentlemen: 

Would you sell your business just as it is, for 
cash? We have a buyer for a business such as yours. 
Wire or write us immediately and we will have our 
District Field Manager call and inspect your busi- 
ness. The interview will be absolutely confidential, 
and without obligation to you. 

Yours truly, 
THE ATKINS CORPORATION, 
Business Brokers of America. 
o 

A do.mitory; two students: 

“Whatcha doin’?” 

“Getting up a paper for Prof. Switzendorf.” 

“What’s the matter with that guy anyway? He’s a 
sadist. Takes delight in making students work. Every- 
body I’ve asked to go to the show is writing a paper 
for Switzendorf.” 

“Yeah, getting too near exams to get in dutch with 
your profs.” 

“Well, so long; don’t work too hard.” 


Same dormitory; different students: 

“How’s your paper on World War Diplomacy com- 
ing?” 

“Great. Say, I’ve gotten a few new ideas in that 
course. I like the way the prof. let us do some in- 
dependent thinking on these papers.” 

“Yes, it’s a lot better to work out some ideas of 
your own than to take them all off the platter as the 
prof. hands them out. By the way, who teaches that 
course now?” 

“Switzendorf.” WILLEROY WELLS (Tulane, ’33). 


a 
Two breath-taking eki jumps by E. J. Blood today 
won for the University of New Hampshire the Presi- 
dent Harding Winter Sports Trophy. 
—New York American. 
Good eki jumpers are certainly scarce! 











The Chicago Theological 


Seminary 


A graduate school, training both men and women 
for the ministry and other forms of social and reli- 
gious work. Located at the heart of America’s 
greatest laboratory of urban and rural problems. 
University privileges and affiliations. Many-sided 
flexible modern curriculum. Further information 
on request. 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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Special Course for Those Interested in Christian 


Work with College Students 
:: RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION :: 


Miss Leslie Blanchard in collaboration with 
Professors Harrison S. Elliott, A. Bruce Curry, 
Henry P. Van Dusen. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, APPLY TO 


Henry P. Van Dusen, Director of Summer Courses 
3041 Broadway, New York City . 
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THE WAYFARER 


For March “Balanced Rations”—of especial interest 
in this issue devoted to the Christian Mission in the 
Modern World—I recommend: 


Kagawa, by William Axling.—A close-up on the 
phenomenally energetic and colorful Japanese Chris- 
tian evangelist and social worker. 

What I Owe to Christ, by C. F. Andrews—the bi- 
ographer of the Mahatma gives his own Credo. 


Missions in the World of Tomorrow, by Charles H. 
Corbett and Raymond P. Currier.—A study outline al- 
ready widely used by students as an aid to discussion 
of the thought-provoking Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Report. 

a 

Two recent week-ends I spent in student confer- 
ences, at Buck Hill Falls and Northfield. The attend- 
ance at each—approximately as many as in previous 
years—is evidence of the uncanny ingenuity of stu- 
dents to find the means to do anything they really 
want to do. If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is interested in discovering cheaper forms of trans- 
portation it should consult a group of student experts! 

t 

Both conferences were realistic. But the realism 
went far beyond the realism of analysis which so fre- 
quently has been the stopping point of prophets of 
despair. The central question of these conferences 
seemed to be “granted we are in a mess, how do we 
get out?” 

a 

At first glance the programs seemed set to give dif- 
ferent answers; one was extremely practical, almost 
political in its use of representatives of labor, capital- 
ism, the Church to launch the discussion; the other 
was philosophical, some thought too abstract and the- 
ological. Yet by Sunday morning both conferences 
came to the same point—the supreme need of our 
times is for men and women who will give themselves 
utterly to the fulfillment of God’s purposes in the 
world. 


One conference was for men, one was co-ed, but I 
confess I could see not one whit of difference in the 
seriousness ‘of the two crowds; even though the co-ed 
conference was enticed by one of the most beautiful 
snowfalls that ever beckoned to toboggans and skis. 


a 
Here is one that the Technocrats overlooked: An 
Ohio State University professor has perfected a device 
which automatically corrects and grades examination 
papers. Wails the Oklahoma Daily: “This is the 
last straw! If we’re to be graded by a machine- 
monster, let’s demand a mechanical! instructor, too.” 
+ 
In the United States, say the statisticians, we have 
7% of the world’s population; consume half of the 
world output of coffee, tin and rubber; 36% of its 
coal, 42% of its copper and 70% of its petroleum and 
automobiles. We have 33% of the world’s railroads, 
use 35% of the electric power, have 60% of the tele- 
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phones, and we raise 60% of the world’s cotton and 
wheat. In addition, we have more than 50% of the 
world’s gold, 65% of the bank deposits, and 70% of the 
life insurance. 

# 

The effectiveness of certain “missionary” influences 
we send abroad is revealed by the surprise of the 
student “good will ambassadors” from Japan that 
American students actually work, that many work 
their way through college. The picture they had 
formed in Japan of our student life put the bright 
light on parties, cocktails, high-powered automobiles. 
Of such distortions are international rivalries—and 
worse—concocted. 

a 


I understand too that the South African students 
went home shaking their heads, not because they had 
been misled about the United States, but because they 
found us so utterly ignorant of things South African. 
By the way, where is Pretoria? 

a 

Stanley Jones writes that he finds the students of 
China “deflated, discouraged” in the face of the in- 
ternational situation. I hope we in America may find 
ways of proving our friendship in these trying times 
both to students in China and in Japan. One way 
will be to urge our own government to codperate in 
every reasonable peaceful and effective way with the 
League of Nations. 

. 

Another correspondent tells me that some college 
girls in China are taking military training “in accord 
with the spirit of young China.” That is alarming 
news. Even more alarming is the apparent willing- 
ness of the great powers to force China to extremities 
so alien to her own culture. 


s 

Dr. Einstein, I see, has been made Honorary Chair- 
man of the War Resisters League in this country. 
This movement is growing phenomenally in many sec- 
tions. 

, 

Professor Hornell Hart, of Bryn Mawr, is to be- 
come Professor of Social Ethics at Hartford Sem- 
inary in the fall. 

a 

Luther Tucker and Brewster Bingham are now in 
India visiting colleges and universities en route to 
China and (later) the Java meeting of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 


6 
I close with this verse (source unknown) for not 

only is it conveniently four lines in length, but puts a 
nice round period at the end of this issue which gives 
its space largely to a call to wider horizons in our 
thinking: 

Out of your cage gs 

Out of your cage s 

Come, take your soul 

On a pilgrimage. 

THE WAYFARER. 
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